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AMERICAN CIVIL WAR ZOUAVES 


INTRODUCTION 

Storming the heights of the Alma, charging gal¬ 
lantly at Inkcrman anti scrambling up the 
Malakoff at Sebastopol during the Crimean War, 
the elite Zouaves of the French Army became the 
subject of many heroic paintings and illustrations. 
Across Kurope and America their daring repu¬ 
tation caught the imagination. Queen Victoria 
even had one of her colonial regiments, the West 
India Regiment, wear Zouave dress. 

General George B, McClellan, who as a captain 
had been an American observer in the Crimea, 
called French Zouaves the 4 beau-ideal of a 
soldier', and many Union volunteers, and some 
Confederates, fancied themselves as brave 'Zoos- 
Zoos*. During the course of the American Civil 
War more than 50 Zouave regiments were formed, 
mostly in the North. 


One New York Zouave regiment was composed 
largely of French immigrants, while others had 
sprinklings of French personnel. But like many 
regiments in the American Civil War, these exotic 
units boasted an arra\ of nationalities in their 
ranks, including British, Germans, Swedes, 
Italians and Irishmen all attracted by the 
glamour of being a Zouave. 

American Zouave regiments based themselves 
on the fine reputation that had been built up by 
the French Zouaves. The original Zouaves had 

This period print shows a sa ne in the Crimean \ \ ar when 
the /(waves led a spectacular charge and came to the aid 
of the British Guards, hard pressed on the right flank at 
Inkertnan. "Their trumpets sounded above the din of battle 
and when we watched their eager advance on the flank of 
the enem y we knew the day was won/ wrote William 
Howard Russell, correspondent for the London Times. 
Russell also covered the American Civil War and was 
complimentary about the Louisiana Zouaves he saw. 

(A a I hor's eo I lee tio n ) 
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A dashing Zouave adorns the cover oj this music scare, 
sharing the stage with a couple of Italian Bersaglieri* The 
public was bombarded with Zouave images throughout the 
19th century , and the American Civil War would be the 
perfect opportunity for many volunteers to try and emulate 
their exploits. (Author's collection) 

bet'n natives of the Zouaoua tribe mixed with 
some French settlers, who had served with the 
French Army during Fiance’s North African cam¬ 
paigns in the 1830s* Their native North African 
dress - baggy trousers, short jacket and fez 
became the basis of the famous Zouave uniform 
that remained virtually unchanged for more than 
50 years; at the beginning of the First World War 
1 Tench Zouaves marched to the front in uniforms 
little different to those worn in the Crimea* The 
French originally raised two battalions of native 
Zouaves; but by the time of the Crimean War, 
three Zouave regiments of the line had been 
created entirely from Frenchmen, and a regiment 
of Imperial Guard Zouaves was raised in 1855. 
The appeal of being a Zouave was so great that 
non-commissioned officers often gave up their 
stripes to serve as privates in these regiments* The 
Zouaves saw hard service in the Crimea, where 
l hey h a cl a great a ffi m ty w i t h t h e wi 1 d 


Highlanders of the British Army, In 1859, during 
the Italian campaign, when France joined in the 
fight against the Austrians for Italy’s inde¬ 
pendence, the 3rd Zouaves won a gold medal for 
their conduct at Palestro, and all their officers 
were decorated with the Military Order of Savoy. 

Four years later, while their American brothers- 
in-arms were fighting for rhe North and South, 
French Zouaves saw much action in the 'Mexican 
Adventure’, adding ihc honours Puebla and San- 
Lorenzo to their achievements. American Zouaves 
had a formidable reputation to live up to. Most 
succeeded; some tailed, but all considered them¬ 
selves to be an elite. 

THE AMERICAN 
ZOUAVE CRAZE 

Gunned down at the beginning of the American 
Civil War, Elmer E* El Is worth never even tasted 
battle, but he sparked a Zouave craze across 
America. Born in the village of Malta near 
Mechanicville, New York Stare, on 11 April 1837, 
Ellsworth became a military enthusiast at an early 
age, putting his friends armed with sticks through 
drill movements in the schoolyard* When he 
moved to New York City, Ellsworth frequently 
visited the drill sessions of the *Dandv Seventh’, 
the 7ih Regiment, New York State Militia, a crack 
unit who were also nicknamed the 'Old 
Grey backs’ because of their grey uniforms. Later, 
as a struggling law student in Chicago, Ellsworth 
met up with Charles A* DcVilliers, a former 
French Army surgeon w ho had served with a 
Zouave regiment in the Crimea. 

Ellsworth’s imagination was fired, and he 
formed his own Zouave unit, proud!\ named the 
United States Zouave Cadets, from a company of 
the Illinois State Militia. Ellsworth issued a 
challenge to any volunteer or regular regiment in 
the United States to take on his men in a drill 
competition, hut no other outfits took up the 
challenge. 

Instead, in 1860 Ellsworth took his cadets on a 
drill display tour of 19 East Coast cities. The 
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public loved the Zouave Cadets, and Ellsworth 
became a celebrity: his portrait sold bv the 
thousand, and ladies swooned over the dashing 
young officer and his men, 1 he Old Grey backs, 
whom Ellsworth had lovingly watched in his 
youth, ireeh admitted that no other unit could 
touch the Zouave Cadets for their precision; at the 
call of a bugle, Ellsworth’s men performed gym¬ 
nastic drill movements, including square, triangle 
and double cross formations. 

Newspapers were full of stories about Zouave 
exploits, W Zouave is a fellow who can climb a 
greased pole feet first, carrying a barrel of pork in 
his teeth that is a Zouave,’ ran one enthusiastic 
account in a Chicago newspaper, -A fellow who 
can lake a five shooting revolver in each hand and 
knock the spots out of the ten of diamonds at 80 
paces, turning somersaults all the time and firing 
even shot in the air - that is a Zouave, 

Ellsworth and his men had established a Zouave 
craze in America, but maintaining the crack unit 
proved too expensive, and the Zouave Cadets were 
eventual I > disbanded. Ellsworth moved to 
Springfield, Illinois, entered Abraham Lincoln's 
law office and campaigned on the future 
president’s behalf, l ie was invited by Lincoln to 



These French Zouaves on exercise around 1913 wear 
uniforms that wouldn't have been out of place in the 
Crimean War. French Zouaves wore their traditional 
uniforms during the first months of World War I, hut sus¬ 
tained such heavy casualties that they were ordered to 
wear less conspicuous dress. (Author's collection) 


The United States Zouave 
Cadets run through their 
display in New \ 'ark in 
1860. Ca p t a i n Ells m o rt h , 
thetr founder, is the officer 
with drawn sword at the 
right of the picture , Part 
drill and part gymnastics* 
the displays given by the 
Ca drt s we re t n i li t a r j ■ 
theatre on a grand scale t 
lapped up by crowds 
everywhere. In the audience 
in New York was Colonel 
Abram Duryee, who was 
impressed by the display 
and went on iff found the 
ftinted 5th Xcw York 
l (dun leer In fa ntry . 

Du rye c V Zouaves . (Michael 
J McAfee) 
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This engraving shows the 
Tire Zouaves in their dis¬ 
tinctive grey uniforms 
marching down Broadway 
and off to the wa r , The 
Zouaves were the pride of 
\ew 1 ark in the heady 
days of 1861 y hut the solid 
eitizens of I F ashington P 
where the Tire Zouaves 
were first stationed t didn't 
take kindly to their wild 
an fics. (Brian Pahanka) 


accompany him to Washington, and he saw this as 
a chance to enter the War Office and start a 
National Militia Bureau in the Federal 
Government, with himself at the head. But, his 
dream was never realised. 

FIREMEN 

ZOUAVES 

Karh in 18hi, Ellsworth was commissioned a 
second lieutenant in the regular army, but he 
resigned this post shortly after the firing on Fort 
Sumter and the beginning of war. He headed back 
to New York with the romantic idea that his 
native state should supply the first Zouave unit to 
go to Washington and he mustered in for the 
conflict. 

Ellsworth had been a martinet with his Zouave 
Cadets: his men had to be of sound moral 
character and they were not allowed to drink 
(ideas that would have appalled roguish French 
Zouaves, whose speciality in the Crimea had been 
plundering broken-down supply carts laden with 
food and liquor). For his new regiment, the 11th 
New York Volunteer Infantry, Ellsworth's First 


New York Fire Zouaves, Ellsworth turned to the 
tough firemen of New York City for recruits. V I 
want the New York firemen for there are no more 
effective men in the country and none wilh whom 
1 can do so much/ he said. 

The firemen agreed with him and recruiting 
went splendidly. Within 48 hours the muster rolls 
of the I 1th New York were full. The Fire 
Zouaves arrived in Washington on 7 May 1861, 
spoiling for a fight. Many of them had their heads 
shaved, and some even sported patriotic emblems, 
such as eagles, carved into the stubble. 

The regiment was quartered in the Capitol’s 
House of Representatives, and the men amused 
themselves by swinging on ropes from the 
unfinished Rotunda's cornice and hanging like 
monkeys from the edge of the dome. Hungry Fire 
Zouaves seized a stray pig and cut its throat, 
while other members in boisterous mood bought 
some shoes at a bootmaker's and asked for the bill 
to be sent to President Lincoln. 

The Zouaves also stole a fire engine, towing it 
triumphantly around town, and they set fire to an 
effigy of Confederate president Jeff Davis sus¬ 
pended from a tree, starting rumours that they 
had hanged and burned an innocent passer-by, 

Ellsworth dressed his men down, and they 
redeemed themselves by putting oul a fire at a 
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Despite their brief career, the Fire Zouaves carried no 
fewer than five colours, displayed in this period Harper’s 
Weekly Illustration. The most well known is the colour 
seco ml left . Beet i < t ifu 11 y ill us t ra t e d w i t h ft re m en s 
equipment , this colour was given to the Zouaves by the 
New York Fire Department. The original regimental colour 
of the Fire Zouaves was presented by Mrs John J. As tor 
and embroidered with the words A S National Guards, 

First Regiment Zouaves New York*. (Ron Field) 

tailor's shop next to the famous Willard's Hotel. 
Grateful citizens had a collection for the daring 
Zouaves and the Willard's Hotel proprietor pre¬ 
sented the regiment with 500 dollars. 

On the night of 23 May 1861 the regiment 
moved out of Washington and crossed into 
Virginia, taking part in an action to seize 
Alexandria, a Confederate-held town in the pre¬ 
dawn hours of 24 May. Incensed at seeing a 
Confederate flag flying from the Marshall House, 
a tavern in Alexandria, Ellsworth impulsively 
rushed into the building, marched upstairs and 
tore the flag down. As he came downstairs, James 


Jackson, the owner of ilie building, shot Ellsworth 
dead. Jackson was in turn fatally shot by Fire 
Zouave corporal Francis E, Brownell, who had 
followed Ellsworth into the building. 

The Fire Zouaves threatened to torch 
Alexandria, and the news that the dashing young 
Zouave commander was dead devastated 



Few men who have never seen a battle can have had such a 
profound effect on military thinking as Elmer l. Ellsworth, 
This picture of the gallant commander of the United States 
Zouave Cadets* the flashy outfit who did so much to popu¬ 
larise Zouaves in America, was taken in New York in I860 
while the Cadets were on tour. The fanner struggling law 
student looks every inch a gallant soldier and tee can 
only wonder what he would have achieved during the civil 
war , if his life hadn't been ended by a shotgun toting 
tavern owner* shortly after the outbreak of hostilities. 
(Michael J, McAfee) 
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This tough-looking charm ter is Corpora I Francis E. 
Rrownelh the Eire Zouave who gunned dawn Colonel 
LI is wort h $ kille r, Jo toes 7 a ckson, in an A leva ndria t a ve m. 
This photo may have been l a ken before the incident t 
though, as later photos show Brownell wearing a black 
armband itt Mourning Jar his dead commander. Just visible 
under Brownell's jacket is his belt hearing the word 
'Premier', the fire company Brownell served with before the 
tea r . f Mu hatd J. IJ t [fee) 

Washington. I'lags were lowered to half mast and 
Kllswonh’s body 1a\ in suite at rlie engine house 
in the Washington Nav\ Yard, Ellsworth had been 
a favourite of President Lincoln, and his funeral 
service was held in the East Room of the White 
House. Hundreds of mourners filed past his coffin 
to gaze at the gallant colonel, dressed in his 
uniform with white lilies pinned to his frock coat. 
Songs were written in his honour, and he became 
a martyr for the Union cause. Corporal Brownell 


was commissioned a lieutenant in the regular armv 
and was later awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honour for shooting Ellsworth’s killer down. 
After Ellsworth’s demise Noah L. Farnham, the 
11th New York’s lieutenant colonel, assumed 
command of the Fire Zouaves. Serving with the 
7th Regiment New York State Militia, Farnham 
became Ellsworth's close friend after watching the 
United Stales Zouave Cadets in action. Just before 
his death, when the 7th and the Fire Zouaves 
were posted to Washington, Ellsworth had offered 
Farnham a command with his unit. 



Lieutenant Colonel Noah Earn ham, the second commander 
of the Eire Zouaves, walked arm in arm with Ellsworth 
when the regiment left Sew York, but here he wears a 
black armband after his comrade's demise* Farnham wears 
a grey Fire Zouaves officer s frock coat „ embellished with 
gold trim on the tuffs. He was mortally wounded at First 
Bull Rim, but won praise for his conduct during the battle, 
(Michael 7. McAfee) 
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5th Sew York officers at 
mess. Fort Schuyler 1861, 
hi the foreground, with his 
right hit ml raised M is 
ml jut ant Joseph 11. 

Hamblin, one of the more 
popular officers in the 5th 
XeiP York, III the officers 
wear full dress uniform, 
including dark blue frock 
eo ats. (Mi eh a el J, if tv {fee} 



Farnham led the dispirited 1 ire Zouaves into 
their baptism of fire at the Battle of First Bull 
Run in July 1861. With a battalion of Marines, 
they were ordered to give support to two Union 
artillery batteries getting into position on I lenry 
Mouse Hill, reads to open up on the rebel line. 
The Zouaves ant! the Marines were crossing the 
crest of the hill when the batteries came under 
fierce Confederate fire, Nearly every cannoneer 
was cut down, and the unnerved Zouaves and 
Marines broke and ran. It wasn't complete panic 
though: some Zouaves made a stand, firing over 
the heads of their retreating comrades. 

Colonel l 'arnham and his staff tried to rally the 
regiment, but at the height of the action 
barn ham's horse was shot out from under him 
and he was struck a glancing blow on the head by 
a bullet. From a screening line of woods to the 
right of the Union position the famed 1st Virginia 
Cavalry, led by the dashing jeb Stuart, saw an 
opportunity and charged the mass of Zouaves, 


The 11th New York were unaware of the cavalry 
until they were nearly upon them, and again they 
ran. However, Stuart's cavalry did little damage, 
and several were unhorsed by Zouave bayonets. 
Carried from the field, Colonel Farnham seemed to 
make a recovery from his wounds, but on 14 
August, a few weeks after Bull Run, he died. 

As untested troops, the Fire Zouaves did no 
better or worse than many regiments at First Bull 
Run, and if’ Kllsworth had been with them it 
might have been a different story. However, the) 
did win some praise. Colonel O.B. Wilcov of the 
1st Michigan Infantry wrote: ‘The Zouaves, 
though broken as a regiment, did good service 
under my own eyes in the woods, and 
detachments of them joined other regiments in the 
fight. 7 Farnham and his staff were also singled out 
for compliments, hut after First Bull Run the Fire 
Zouaves would never have the opportunity to 
prove themselves; some months later the regiment 
was disbanded. 
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NEW YORK’S 
FINEST 

Duryee’s Zouaves 

A few weeks before the demise of the Fire 
Zouaves i he 51h New York \ olunteer I nfantrv, 
Duryee’s Zouaves, had proved their mettle with a 
charge at Big Bethel, the first land action of the 
American Civil War, and throughout its two-year 
service the 5th would live up to all its ideals. The 
unit would also hold the grim record that in the 
entire war no other Union infantry regiment 
suffered so great a number of casualties in so 
short a space of time, during a single day’s battle. 

Mustered in on 22 April 1861, the 5th New 
York Volunteer Infantry was commanded by 
Colonel Abram Durvee, elected to the post by a 

The 5th New York march down Broadway on their way to 
war in !86I. This woodcut f based on a sketch by the artist 
and reporter Frank l izetelly, was featured in the London 
II I lis i ra i vd Ne ws on 22 fune /861 . V ote the hand, who 
appear to be wearing some kind oj fezzes with visors on the 
fronts « This is probably artistic licence. (Brian Pohanka) 


group ol military enthusiasts meeting in 
Manhattan to organise a new volunteer regiment* 
Originally called the Advance Guard, the regiment 
soon became better known as Ounce’s Zouaves. 

Abram Durvee was a wealthy mahogany 
merchant and former commanding officer of the 
famed 7th New York, where he had built up a 
fine reputation as a drillmasten Duryee had seen a 
display by LllsworthN Zouave Cadets and decided 
that his new regiment would he Zouaves. The 5th 
New York quickly achieved an elite status, 
boasting a high proportion of well-educated men. 
Recruited largely in Manhattan, 8(1 per cent of the 
regiment were native-born Americans, but it also 
boasted dozens of Knglishmen in its ranks. At the 
Battle of Second Bull Run, the 5th’s costliest 
engagement, both the regiment’s British-born 
colour bearers, Sergeant Andrew Ik Allison and 
Sergeant Francis S pel man, were mortally 
wounded. 

On 23 May 1861 the 5th New York proudly 
marched off to war, 84S strong; when the 
regiment returned home two years later, fewer 
than 300 men were left in the ranks. The 
regiment’s baptism of lire, at Big Bethel in 
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5th \ ew York officers on 
the steps of the Segar House 
near Camp Hamilton, 
l irginitt , / 861. L ieu t ena n t 
Colonel Gouvemeur Kemble 
\ t a t m i en jlo a risk es a 
teleseope, while the gen¬ 
tleman at the front striking 
a memorable pose is 
Colonel Duryee . 

Reg in tent a f t h a plain 
Gordon IVhislow is seated 
at the table , and adjutant 
Hamblin is the tall man 
standing in the background 
wearing a kepi . {Brian 
Pohanka) 



Virginia on 10 June 1861, came when Union 
forces attempted to capture a Con led crate 
encampment. Singing "Bingo \ a popular song of 
the time, the 5th New York charged proudly into 
battle, attacking in a thick !\ wooded area heav ily 
under fire from Confederate artillery. 

Part of Colonel Duryee’s uniform was torn 
away at the shoulder, while Captain Judson 
Kilpatrick, the commander of Company H, was 
badly cut through the thigh by canister shot. 
Kilpatrick, who became a cavalrv commander later 
in the war and was nicknamed "Kill Cavalry’ 
because of the way he drove his men, continued 
to stagger forward, until the pain of his wound 
forced him to give up. 

But such gallantry was wasted: after a couple of 
hours the Federals had failed to capture the 
encampment and gave up their assault. The light 
had cost the 5th New York six dead and 13 
wounded. 

In July 1861 the 5th New York were ordered to 
Baltimore, Maryland, for an eight-month stint of 
garrison dut\. Maryland was a state with much 
pro-Southern sympathy, and some sections of the 
community did not take kindly to the regiment, 
but gentlemen all, Duryee’s Zouaves became 
popular in Baltimore. Several of them even 
married local belles, who were left behind in 


March 1862, when the 5th New York joined the 
Union assault on Richmond up through the 
Virginia Peninsula; there the\ were brigaded with 
the regular troops of General George Sykes 1 
division. 

At Gaines’ Mill on 27 June, one of the Seven 
Days Battles to stop the Fed era Is threatening 
Richmond, the 5th New York was involved in a 
series of desperate charges against superior rebel 
forces, smashing into the 1st South Carolina Rifles 
no fewer than three times. During the battle the 
Sill’s two colour bearers stood 30 paces in front of 
the regiment’s line and defied the enemy, Inspired 
by this action, the 5th went in with the bayonet, 
but despite such courage the Confederate line 
held. 

Exhausted and out of ammunition, the 5th was 
relieved by the 1st Pennsylvania Reserves. With 
shells exploding all around Iris Zouaves, 
Lieutenant Colonel Hiram Dui vea, the regiment’s 
third commander, coolly ordered the 5th into line 
and had them count off. Despite their hard fight, 
he wanted the ranks dressed properly before the 
men marched off to replenish their cartridge 
boxes. 

Earlier in the battle Duryea had been cheered 
by his men as he calmly trotted up and down the 
5th's line on his horse, Black jack, not even 









/ group of 5th \etp York 
Zouaves wait for lunch at 
( <tmp IIantf It on in fune ar 
Jiffy 1861. The ttifn wear 
the early uniform of 
Ihtryee \s Zouaves , which 
had less baggy trousers and 
a blue instead of a yellow 
(asset on the fezzes. The 
ea rly un if a mis of Dt t ryee V 
Zouaves were not of the best 
quality and wore out 
q nick l y , (Ih ia n Pa ha n ha } 


flinching when a shell ploughed into the ground 
right under the animal. The 5ill’s bloodiest day 
came at Second Bull Run in August 1862. 
Brigaded with the 10th New York, they were hit 
by a huge Confederate attack from LongstrcetN 
Corps. Bludgeoned from three sides at once, 120 
members of the 5th New York were killed or 
mortally wounded in seven minutes, 179 were 
wounded and 27 were captured- Out of a total of 
550 men, 326 were casualties. In the entire war, 
no other Union infantry regiment lost as many 
men in such a short space of time during a 
single day's battle. 

Many of the wounded Zouaves had been hit 
more than once, and even those who survived the 
carnage had bullet holes through their clothes and 
were badly scratched. Sergeant Andrew B. 
Allison, who carried the national colours, was shot 
through the wrist and then through the heart. 
Regimental colour bearer Sergeant Francis 
S pel man had multiple wounds but clung grimly to 
his standard, yelling: 'For God’s sake don't let 
them take my flag.' Spelman died a few days after 
the battle; despite the carnage, the Sth’s colours 
were borne to safety as the remnants of the 
Zouaves retreated, every man for himself. 

r Fwo Zouavcs waded through a sircam, and 
their baggy trousers filled up with water. 
Members of the 5th Texas took pot shots at the 
hapless New Yorkers, and some of their bullets 


pierced one of the Zouave’s sodden trousers. Out 
squirted iets of water, and the rebels couldn’t stop 
L hem selves laughing, 

The 5th New York went on to serve at 
An tic tarn, Shcphcrdstown, Fredericksburg and 
Chancellors vide, bur irs casualties remained light. 



Zouaves were front page news in 1861 , 7his illustration 
from Harper's Weekly shows the 5th Sew York, Du ryee *s 
Zouaves, at Fortress Monroe in Virginia. The flowing 
pieces of doth worn under their fezzes, also seen in the 
illustration of the 5th marching down Broadwa y , are called 
Havelocks; popular items in the early Civil Mar years. At 
the start of the war , 5th Sew York Zouaves sometimes 
wore turbans around their fezzes and their Havelocks 
buttoned up around their chins. (Ron Tie hi) 
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After Chancellorsvilie, in May 1863, the 
regiment’s term of service expired and the battle- 
hardened veterans of Duryee’s Zouaves returned 
home, parading down Broadway, "The men were 
brown and rugged; their colors were weather- 
stained and bullet-torn; iheir uniforms were 
tattered and stained with Virginia mud and the 
smoke of hard-fought conflicts. They looked mag¬ 
nificent, ’ reported the New York Times, 

The reputation of DuryeeN Zouaves didn't end 
with the regiment's homecoming parade. Two 
other regiments had their roots in the 5th: the 
165th New York, also known as the Second 
Battalion Duryee Zouaves, and the 5th New York 
Veteran Volunteers. i\len of the original 5th New 
York, who had signed on for three years and 
w hose time of service had not expired, were trans¬ 
ferred to the 146th New York. 

165th New York 

After Second Bull Run a detail of officers and 
men from the depleted ranks of the 5th were sent 
to New York to recruit for the regiment. The cash 
bounties they offered at the Sth’s recruiting office 
in Manhattan and the good name of the regiment 
attracted so many recruits that a new eight- 
companj battalion was raised, becoming the 165th 
New York. Commanded by 1 Jeutenant-euloncl 
Abel Smith Jnr, the regiment was quartered at 
Camp Washington, on Staten Island, where they 
were mustered in on 28 November 1862 and pre¬ 
sented with their colours by a group of dignitaries 
on 13 December. 

Plans to create a four-regiment Zouave brigade 
in the Army of the Potomac were shelved with 
the removal of General George McClellan from 
command, and the 165th were ordered down to 
Louisiana, where they joined General Nathaniel 
Banks 1 forces attacking Port Hudson, the 
Confederate stronghold on the Mississippi River. 

On 27 May 1863 the 165th took part in a 
ferocious assault on the rebel defences. The cost 
was high: the 165th lost 108 Zouaves, more than a 
third of iis men. Lieutenant-colonel Abel Smith 
was mortally wounded, and both colour bearers 
and five men of the colour guard w ere killed. 

Major Felix Agnus took over command of the 
165th New York. A Frenchman who had served 



Corporal 5th \ew York, federal Hill . Baltimore, autumn 
1861. \ate tinti he is menring lea ther giro i vs t knomir as 
jn ot hie res, above his gaiters and is armed with a Sharps 
rifle. Only Companies C and l of the 5th \ew ) ark, mho 
mere used as skirmishers, were issued with these famous 
hre eh-1a a ding f i fles . (Rieha rd / thha Is j 

with the French 3rd Regiment of Zouaves and 
Garibaldi’s forces, Agnus had emigrated to 
A m erica i n 1860 set fling in N e w \ or k. On t h c 
outbreak of war he had joined Dunce's Zouaves 
as a sergeant and was later promoted to second 
lieutenant, Agnus was wounded in the shoulder at 
Gaines’ Mill, and while recovering was promoted 
to the rank of first lieutenant in the 5th. However, 
he had chosen to transfer to the 165th New V'ork, 
where he had been commissioned captain of 
Company A, the colour company, \gnus had been 
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Recreated 5th \ew York Zouave on campaign hi 1862. 
Fortunately he has managed to retain the complete Zouave 
dress. Hard campaigning and supply problems took a heavy 
toll on the 5tit’s uniforms, hut the Zouaves patched and re- 
patched their famous baggy red trousers rather than give 
them up. Some 5th New Yorkers were in the hah it of 
wearing the turbans they wore on parade in the field, but 
this Zouave is content to wear his fez unadorned. (Photo; 
Paul Smith) 


slightly wounded in the 165th\ attack on the 
earthworks at Port Hudson, and promoted to 
major he led a hand-picked forlorn hope in the 
final assault on the stronghold. 

After the Confederate surrender at Port 
Hudson, the I65ih served in western Louisiana 
and even skirmished with the legendary 
Confederate cavalry outfit Terry's Texas Rangers. 
During a hand-to-hand duel with a mounted 
Ranger, Agnus was badly slashed across the wrist, 
The 165th later served with Grant’s forces in 
Virginia, and in 1864 they took part in Sheridan’s 


Shenandoah Valley campaign. Agnus claimed he 
received no fewer than 11 wounds in the war, and 
it was said that he had 'so much lead in him he 
rattled when he walked’* 

5th New York Veteran Volunteers 
The 5th New York Veteran Volunteers was the 
brainchild of Colonel Cleveland Winslow, who as 
acting major had commanded the original 5th 
New York at Second Manassas, where his horse 
had been shot from under him. Anxious that the 
good name of DuryecN Zouaves should not be 
lost, Winslow used his political influence and a 
500-dollar grant from the New York slock 



Close-up of a 5th \ew York jacket. The jacket is edged in 
red tape which has also been used to form the distinctive 
trefoil designs called tambeaux on each side of the chest. 
These tambeaux are a distinctive feature of Zouave dress ♦ 
(Photo: Paul Smith, courtesy Tim Newark* Military 
Illustrated) 
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Lieutenant Thomas ff. Cartwright, who commanded 
Company G, 5th \ew York, was nicknamed ‘The Fiend' 
been use of the way he treated the men . One of his favourite 
ways of punishing misdemeanours was to hang offenders up 
by their thumbs. Wounded at Caines' Mi if Cartwright sus¬ 
pected he had been shat by a vengeful 5th Sew Yorker and 
not the enemy, ( Sew York Division of Military and Naval 
Affairs) 

exchange to raise a veteran regiment, Winslow’s 
mother, Katherine Fish Winslow, was a cousin of 
the New York politician Hamilton Fish, and his 
father, Gordon, had been regimental chaplain of 
the original 5th New York, 

Recruiting for the new regiment went slowly. 
Winslow unsuccessfully petitioned the Secretary of 
War to transfer the 5th New Yorkers whose time 
had not expired and were serving with the 146th 
New York into his veterans, but recruits from the 


original regiment and elsewhere did not come 
flooding in. A fanatical disciplinarian, Winslow 
had not been a popular officer, and man) war- 
wean 5th New Yorkers were loath to serve under 
him again. As a whole, the North was becoming 
disillusioned with war, and in New York there 
were draft riots, which Winslow helped to 
suppress, swearing in 982 volunteers and "bor¬ 
rowing' a battery of 12-pound howitzers to fight 
the mob. 

Winslow offered bounties to attract recruits for 
the 5th Veterans, borrowing heavily to finance his 
dreams. "My determination was fixed that the ^th 
Regiment should be preserved as the same organi¬ 
sation, cost what it would,’ he wrote. 

Eventually Winslow was able to put together a 
four-company battalion of 328 men, and for seven 
months his unit served in the defences of 
Washington. He set about instilling an esprit de 
corps wilh a vengeance. The men were rigorously 
drilled, especially in bayonet exercises and skir¬ 
mishing bv bugle call. All this, though, did not 
stop the 5th Veterans from enjoying the dis¬ 
tractions of nearby Alexandria. Drunkenness 
became a problem in the battalion, and with 
typical zeal Winslow punished those who went 
astray by imprisoning them in Alexandria’s old 
slave quarters. He ordered that Zouave inmates 
should be given three cold shower baths every 24 
hours while they were incarcerated in the 
d u ngeon-1 i ke bui Id ing. 

In May 1864 the 5th Veterans were ordered 
south to join the Army of the Potomac engaged in 
the costly assault against Richmond. Winslow 
immediately asked that his regiment he put under 
t h c co m m a n d o 1 M a j o r Gen e r a 1 G o u v e r n e u i 
Kemble Warren, a former 5th New York com¬ 
mander and the man who had saved the Union 
army’s left flank at Gettysburg the year before by 
rushing troops to Little Round Top. W inslow also 
asked that his regiment be immediately posted to 
the front. Both requests were granted. 

The 5th Veterans were placed in Ayres' 1st 
Brigade, 1st Division, Warren's \ Corps. 1 hey 
reached the command camped on the Pam unkey 
River after two days’ hard march. The battalion 
was immediately bolstered up to II) companies 
with men from the mustered out 14th Brooklyn 
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Captain Churchill Camhreleug who commanded Company 
//, Silt \ew ) ork\ was commended for his gallantry during 
the Seven Days campaign in the l irginia Peninsula, hut 
had to resign when his health failed. In this photo he wears 
a)i officer V version of the standard 5fh Sew 1 at k Zoi 1 ave 
jacket, which has been decorated with gold braid and which 
Cambreleng wears over a buttoned and braided vest, {Sew 
1 orb State ire hives) 

and 12th New York whose terms of service had 
nor expired. Winslow was itching for action. 
When General Ayres suggested resting the 
regiment after their long march, Winslow would 
have none of it. L W c came here to tight and not to 
rest/ lie said, and the 5th Veterans were soon in 
the thick of the action at Bethesda Church, clam¬ 
bering through thick undergrowth clearing away 
enemy skirmishers. 

Mounted, Winslow was a tempting target for 
the Confederates, and a bullet tore through his 
left shoulder, shattering bone. Managing to stay in 
the saddle, he was led to the rear as Ayres’ 
brigade was flanked, falling hack in disorder. The 
cost to the 5th Veterans was dear: 67 men and 
five officers kilted or wounded and 35 captured. 

W inslow had his wound dressed, and although 
in great pain he refused to leave the field until 


ordered to the field hospital In General Warren, 
Evacuated to the Mansion House hospital in 
Alexandria, W inslow lingered for a few weeks and 
then died. 

Winslow’s deatli was all the more tragic because 
his father, Gordon, drowned in a bizarre accident 
on the steamer Mary Ripley, while travelling with 
his wounded son to hospital. Leaving his son to 
rest, Gordon Winslow had gone out to get a pail 
of water for his horse, and slipped overboard at 
the mouth of the Potomac River. W hile Cleveland 
Winslow's death and his burial at Greenwood 
Cemetery in Brooklyn didn’t generate the same 
hysteria as Ellsworth’s demise, the gallant young 
officer was much landed. The Nap York Times 
said Winslow had been 'strikingly handsome and 
attractive, marked In every noble and true trait 
which makes the gentleman-soldier’. 

1 Always Ready’ 

Elmer I Ellsworth had wanted his Fire Zouaves 
to be the first Zouave regiment mustered in for 
(he war, but instead the honour went to the 6th 
New York Volunteer Infantry, Hawkins’ Zouaves, 
who were mustered into Federal service on 23 
April 1861. I’he founder of Hawkins’ Zouaves was 
Rush C, Hawkins, a military enthusiast and book 
collector whose collection of 15th-centun books 
and manuscripts was said to be rivalled only by 
the British Museum. 

Hawkins' Zouaves had their origins in a pre¬ 
war military club formed in New York in 1860. 
Sergeant Louis Benzoni, a regular soldier, was 
appointed as Haw Ivins' Zouaves' drill master, and 
the regiment had a hard core of men w ith military 
experience, Hawkins himself had served as a 
dragoon in the Mexican war, and Major Edgar 
Kimball had been breveted for gallantry in the 
Mexican conflict while serving with the 9th LS 
In fan try. 

The motto of Hawkins’ Zouaves was Ttmjoun 
Prei (‘Always Ready’), and the regiment would 
never be found lacking. They first saw combat in 
August 1861, at the capture of Fort Hatteras and 
Fort Clark on the North Carolina Coast, and 
made a spirited bayonet charge during an attack 
on Roanoke Island in 1862. Then came the bloodv 
conflict at Antietam: after wading through 
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An tie tarn Creek the 9th mounted a steep ridge 
against ferocious resistance. ‘The infantry fire was 
like hail around and among us, producing the 
most dreadful carnage/ wrote Lieutenant Kimball. 
The 9th's advance cost them dearly, with 240 men 
falling out of a total of 373 in the eight-company- 
strong regiment. 

Swedish-born Private Charles Johnson, who 
wrote a regimental history of the 9th New York, 
The Long Roll , was hi l twice in the hips in the 
course of the battle. 4 What a picture that was to 
paint on my memory, our boys thinned down to a 
company, still carrying their colours triumphantly/ 
lie recalled. Johnson was still suffering pain from 
his wounds when he died in 1896 at the age of 
53. 

10th New York 

The 10th New York, National Zouaves, was 
another Zouave regiment that had existed as a 
pre-war organisation in the city. It was formed 
after calls from the New York Herald in I860 for 
Northern patriots to band together against the 
threat of war, and many members were active in 
the Masonic fraternity. Waters W. McChesney, a 
former member of K1 Is worth's United States 
Zouave Cadets, was appointed as drill master, and 
became the lOth's colonel. The 10th were 
mustered into service in late April 1861 for uvo 
years. For a time the unit was known as 
McChesnevN Zouaves, but McChesney later 
resigned his position. 

The regiment was renowned for the agility of 
its men. Manx of its members were small, but 
wiry. ‘No estimate has been made of the average 
age of the members of the tenth, but probably no 
regiment left New York State with a more boyish 
lot of soldiers/ wrote (diaries \V. Cowtan in his 
book Services of the 10th New York lohtnteers 
(\uUonat Zouaves) in the war of the rebellion. 4 As 
a rule they were small in stature, yet lithe and 
active, and handled guns and knapsacks with an 
elastic vigour which often put to blush regiments 
of six footers/ 

Serving in Virginia, the 10th was brigaded with 
the 5th New York in Sykes' Division, Army of the 
Potomac. At Second Bull Run the regiment was 
positioned next to the 5th New York, and was also 


hit by the terrible attack from Longstreel’s Corps, 
The National Zouaves suffered 133 casualties 
and their regimental colours were captured by the 
18th Georgia. Like the 5th New York, the wiry 
Zouaves of the National Zouaves saw some of the 
toughest lighting of the war. 



Colonel Cleveland Winslow outs the last commander of the 
5th M ip V ork, anti although comparatively soberly dressed 
here , he was renowned for his taste in extravagant 
uniforms, hie hiding a gaudily decora t rtf Zouave jacket* 
'Altogether he was half Italian bandit and half English 
highwayman* a romantic looking fellowd remembered 5th 
\ew York veteran Thomas Sauthwick. Winslow created the 
5th New York Veteran Volunteers, and was mortally 
wounded leading his men at Bethesda Church in 1864. 
(Brian Pohanha) 
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The Fighting 69th 

Formed in the 1850s, the 69th Regiment New 
York Slate Militia was Irish-Amcriean to a man. 
Its colonel was Michael Corcoran, the son of a 
British army officer who had grown up in Ireland 
and served with the Irish Constabulary before 
emigrating to America. In 1860 Corcoran refused 
to parade the 69th in front of the Prince of Wales 
who was visiting New York, claiming the Prince 
was a symbol of British oppression* Corcoran 
risked a court martial for his stand; hut with the 
outbreak of the Civil War in 1861, the action 
against him was dropped. 

Irish nationalist Thomas Francis Meagher had 
been banished to Tasmania by the British gov¬ 
ernment hut he escaped to New York and became 
a US citizen. A lawyer and skilled orator, he cam¬ 
paigned widely for Irish independence. Like many 
Sons of Krin who had made America their new 
home, Meagher saw the coming civil war not onlv 
as a chance for thousands of Irishmen to prove 
themselves in their adopted country, but also as a 
valuable training ground for a much dreamed of 
showdown with Britain for the freedom of 
Ireland. 

Not only was Meagher a patriot, he was also a 
glory seeker. There was a vacancy for a new 
company to he added to the ranks of the Fighting 
69th, as the Irishmen became known, and 
Meagher set about recruiting a company of 
Zouaves, who became Company k of the 
regiment. The company was known as the Irish 
Zouaves or Meagher's Zouaves, and swaggered a 
little more than their comrades who, for the 
most part, were attired in regulation Union dress. 

At First Bull Run in 1861, where many of their 
compatriots in the Fire Zouaves were broken. 
Company k put up a much better fight, as the 
69th faced stout resistance from Confederates who 
had captured Henry House Hill* Facing heavy 
fire, the 69th screamed murderous Gaelic war 
cries as they plunged up the slope; but each of 
their three courageous attacks was driven back. 
John Keefe of Meagher's Zouaves was carrying 
the 69th Y distinctive green regimental colours in 
the fight, when a rebel tore them from his hands* 
Outraged, Keefe snatched them hack and shot the 
Confederate dead. Keefe also managed to capture 



Drum major John //. \ay lor, of the 5th \ew \‘ork 
Veteran / bhmteers y in !Sh4. The way turbans ami fezzes 
were worn in the 5th \ew York t etermi l n fun leers was an 
exacting science. Co lone i Wins low ordered that the men's 
hair should he kept short so that (heir fezzes would sit 
neatly on the hack of their heads and the turban should he 
worn 'canoe style ' as shown here. The jackets of the 5th 
! eterans were of a lighter shade of blue titan those of the 
'Old Fifth'. (Michael f McAfee) 


a Confederate flag in the melee; some compen¬ 
sation for the 69th being ordered hack from I heir 
attack on Henry House Hill, 

Fresh Confederate troops had arrived, out¬ 
flanking the Union right. In the retreat from 
Henry House Hill, Meagher was knocked head 
over heels and left unconscious on the field. 1 le 
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Forward, Volunteers? 

TAKE THE BOUNTIES 


WHILE THE OPPORTUNITY LASTS! 



CAPTAIN A. T. GROSER. 


HEADQUARTERS. 

CORNER BEDFORD AVR AND CLYMER ST. 

B4.kl-K A (W, 1 V*<L |llt 'fhUI. *1,^ *)" 1 «4k 


tn eye-catefling poster fur the Second Battalion, Duryee 
Zouaves who were designated the 165th Xcw York and 
shipped out to Louisiana. The combination of wearing 
Zouave dress and the bounties paid to join the regiment 
meant the 165th didn't go short of recruits. Lurid posters 
tike this one were a popular method of attracting recruits 
during the bnerican Civil War. (Michael J. McAfee) 

\\ as reseucd by a t too per o I the 2n d U S 
Dragoons, who managed to haul the burly 
Irishman up across his saddle. Corcoran, the 
fifth’s commander, had not fared well either: 
attempting to rally a last ditch defence against the 
advancing Confederates, Corcoran had formed the 
69th into square. But panic was spreading 
throughout the entire Union arms and in the 
shambles of the anus's retreat Corcoran was 
captured. 

Meagher, meanwhile, had recovered from being 
knocked out and fell in with a number of 
retreating Fire Zouaves, before he hitched a lift on 


an artillery wagon. But Meagher's troubles weren't 
over. One of the wagon's horses was shot and the 
wagon tumbled into Cub Run, pitching Meagher 
into the water. Despite his mishaps, Meagher 
staggered back to Washington with the battle- 
weary 69th, who won much praise for the fight 
they put up at First Bull Run, Keen the Southern 
press acclaimed them. 'No southerner but feels 
that the sixty ninth maintained the old reputation 
of Irish valor,' gushed the Memphis -trgns, 

Corcoran spent 1.3 months in Southern prisons 
before being released in an exchange of officers 
around the middle of August 1S62. He then raised 
a new Irish unit, Corcoran's Legion, but fresh 



Private, 165 th Xcw ) ork. Second fiat to lion Duryee 
Zouaves. The 165th was a very effective outfit, and this 
man looks every inch a Zouave . fust visible on the left 
edge o f ft is ja i‘ke t is the unmet a / '2 a n d f he co mpa i ty /et tc r 
7 \ He's an exceptionally well turned out individual 
(Michael f. McAfee) 
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glories were to be short-lived for the dashing 
Irishman: he was killed after falling from a high- 
spirited horse at Christmas 1863; he ma) have 
been drunk at the time. 

Using the 69th New York and recruiting other 
Irish-American regiments, Meagher went on to 
raise the Irish Brigade, Renowned for his love of 
battle, as well as drink, elaborate parties and horse 
racing, Meagher lived up to all the ideals of a true 
Zouave on and off the field. He saw his beloved 
brigade grow into one of the greatest legends of 
the Civ il War. 

ZOUAVES 
EAST & WEST 

Like the 69th New York, many early war militia 
units boasted companies of Zouaves, There didn't 
seem to be a city or town in the North where 
Zouaves couldn’t he found, 

i ()k we belong to the Zoo-Zoo-Zoos, 

Don't you think we ought a? 

We're going down to Washing-!own 

To fight for Abraham's daughter' 

So ran a popular marching song of the war, belted 
out lustily bv brave volunteers. But a I tin nigh 
Ellsworth and his Zouave Cadets had popularised 
Zouaves in America, some companies were already 
well established before the Zouave craze gripped 
the nation. 

Cosmopolitan New York City, with its high 
proportion of French immigrants, boasted the 
Gardes Lafayette, who, complete with a company 
of Zouaves, became the 55th Regiment, New York 
State Militia, led by Philip Regis Denis De 
Trobriand, a French nobleman. Lionel Jobert 
ITEpineuil, who claimed to be a French army 
veteran, tried to raise another regiment of 
'genuine 1 Zouaves from New York’s French popu¬ 
lation, but most were already serving with other 
regiments, and the 53rd New York onh mustered 
130 true Frenchmen into its ranks. 

Company B of the Brooklyn Greys, the 13th 



Co tour corpordt Theodore dlischamhauti of the 165th Xew 
Yark t who was kilted during the assault on Port Hudson, 
the Confederate stronghold on the Mississippi River, Mote 
that Co to nr Corpora! dlisehamlnudt has wrapped his sash 
in sueh a way that he has two end pieces hanging down 
over his leg; this nuts/ have been a real challenge to achieve 
with the unwieldy six-foot-long sash he was issued with , 
fBrian Pohanku) 

New York State Militia, wore a nattv Zouave 
uniform, while the Albany Zouave Cadets, who 
became Company A of the 10th Regiment, New 
York State Militia, wore a uniform heavily 
influenced bv the United States Zouave Cadets. 
The Boston Light Infantry of Massachusetts, an 
old established independent company, had worn 
traditional uniforms including bearskin caps, but 
mothballed them in 1861 in favour of bright new 
Zouave uniforms. The illustrious Salem Light 
I n fa n try, ft winded in 1805, received Z o u a v e 
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Lieutenant Charles P. Carville of Company D* HiSth Xew 
York, was also killed during the assault on Port Hudson. 
He. was only 19 at the time of his death and would have 
had a promising career ahead In this photograph. Can rile 
wears a frock coat and distinctive red Zouave officer's 
t ro users, (\ tic ha e If Mtv if ee ) 


uniforms and renamed themselves the Salem 
Zouaves when they served as Company l of the 
8th Regiment, Massachusetts Volunteer Militia. 

Even the sober citizens of the North's western 
states were quick to respond to the Zouave allure. 
Several Zouave units flourished in Ohio and 
Indiana, including the 34 th Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, Piatt's Zouaves, l ighting on horseback, 
they galloped into action during a skirmish in 
West Virginia in 1861, They were wearing 
tricorne hats as part of their Zouave uniforms, and 
must have looked a truly bizarre sight, 


Swedish-horn Gustav f \ Linguist had originally signed on 
as a private with the 5th Xew York T hut had a dramatic 
rise through the ranks* becoming a second lieutenant in the 
165th Xew York in the winter of 1862* fn this picture, 
Linqaist wears a fez* Xote the unusual pattern of the 
tmnheau, just visible on the breast of his jacket, (Michael 
f McAfee) 


The most famous of the western Zouave regi¬ 
ments was the Itlh Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
Wallace’s Zouaves, founded by Lew Wallace, a 
young lawyer, author and Mexican War veteran. 
Some of the 11th Indiana Zouaves also fought 
mounted in 1861, at a lively skirmish with 
Confederates near Romney, Virginia, a town the\ 
had previously liberated from the Confederates 
but which was now re-occupied by rebels. 

A party of 13 mounted scouts from the 11th 
Indiana, commanded by brave Corporal Hay, were 
ordered to scout the area, and they ran into a 
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I group of I Oth Sew Yorkers pictured hi this Harper's 
Weekly illustration at their camp at Sandy Nook, Sew 
Jersey, Although they were impressively known as 
WcChesney's Zouaves after their commander Colonel 
Hitters U. MiChesney, he proved unpopular and a depu¬ 
tation oj officers successfully petitioned to have him 
removed from command. 1 he IOth Sew 1 ork, popularly 
known as the Sational Zouaves, was said to have had some 
of the fittest men in Sew York serving in its ranks. 

(Ron Field) 

Confederate cavalry patrol of 41 troopers, 'The 
pluck\ corporal led his men in a desperate charge 
that killed eight rebels, Hay was wounded three 
times iit the fight, but managed to stay on his 
horse and get back to safety. 

The rest of his command were attacked by 
another force of Confederates, numbering around 
60 men. The Zouaves made a stand on an island 
in the middle of a creek, and as night fell the 
rebels tried to sweep them off it. There was des¬ 
perate hand-to-hand fighting, but the Zouaves 
held their ground, accounting for another 20 


Confederates, After dark the Zouaves quietly 
waded through the creek and crept back to camp. 
Remarkably, they had lost only one man, killed in 
the hot fight on the island. 

Wallace had set about raising the 11th Indiana 
as soon as he heard about the firing on Fort 
Sumter, the first act of the bloody drama of the 
Cavil War. Recruiting posters were put up all over 
Indiana and brave volunteers flooded in. 1 he 11th 
had nearlv the same efleet as hllsworth s dashing 
United States Zouave Cadets. ITe llth's snappy 
Zouave drill, devised by Wallace, attracted plenty 
of spectators. In her book The Soldier of Indiana 
in the War far the Union, historian Catherine 
Merrill wrote that Wallace's Zouaves were fiall, 
erect, in the bloom and vigor of young manhood. 
Their appearance would have been striking 
without the aid of the showy uniforms 1 . 

The original 11th was a three-month regiment, 
and when its term of service expired Wallace 
recruited another 11th Indiana that saw action in 
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both tin; western and eastern theatres of the Civil 
War, fighting at Fort Donelson, Shiloh, 
Champion’s Hill, Vicksburg and the Shenandoah 
Valley. Wallace became a major-general, the 
youngest Union officer to hold the rank, but he is 
better known for writing the novel Ben Hut. 

NEW JERSEY 
ZOOS-ZOOS 

New Jersey lias a reputation for producing tough 
streetwise characters, and during the American 
Civil War man) of them were attracted to the 
state’s two Zouave regiments. Raised in late 1863, 
the two regiments were the 33rd and 35th New 
Jersey Volunteers; and if the attraction of w earing 
a fanev Zouave uniform wasn’t a big enough pull, 
the large bounty offered to potential recruits was. 
However, several recruits went AWOL with the 
cash after they joined up. Captain Augustus Angel 
of the 35th New Jersey also had to deal with a 
drunken brawl among some of his men, and shot 
dead a private who came at him with a bayonet. 
The* 33rd New Jersey, MindiTs Zouaves, com¬ 
manded by Colonel George Washington Mindil, 
and the 35th New Jersey, Cladcfc’s Zouaves, com¬ 
manded bv Colonel John J. Cladek, certainly had 
fighting spirit; it just needed to be directed at the 
enemy, not at each other. 

Both regiments were sent west, and joined 
Sherman's army in the gruelling onslaught against 
Atlanta. The 33rd was the first of the two regi¬ 
ments to see action, flanking Confederates over 
steep inhospitable ground at Rocky Face Ridge in 
Georgia an action where Colonel .Mindil was 
wounded. At the Battle of Reseca, in May 1864, 
the 35th New Jersey with the 25th Wisconsin sup¬ 
ported Morgan Smith's division of the \\ Corps. 
The 33rd and 35th New Jersey saw a good deal of 
service through the Atlanta Campaign. The 35th 
became particularly adept at skirmishing; but 
Captain Angel, the officer w ho had been forced to 
shoot a Cladek's Zouave private in self defence, 
was killed by a rebel bullet. Both regiments 
suffered heaw losses: out of a total of 526 men, 



The Burnside Zouaves* who hailed from Rhode hhind, even 
wore white befits as part of their spectacular looking 
uniform; hut they were a short-lived outfit T only serving for 
five months in the summer of 1Hh2 as a company with the 
IOth Rhode Island regiment. This dogged looking Burnside 
/tHtaee , Sergeant J. R. Gardner , poses kepi in hand. If is 
jacket is light blue and the trousers red . (Michael jf. 
McAfee) 
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the 33rd New Jersey could barely muster 200 at 
the end of the campaign. 

Soldiering did have its compensations for the 
streetwise New Jersey men of both regiments. 'The 
33rd and 35th took part in Sherman’s march to 
the sea, and were particularly good at foraging and 
'liberating' valuables from the beleaguered 
Southern population. From an unpromising start, 
the roughneck Zouaves of the 33rd and 35th New 
Jersey had a very creditable war record, and 
proved themselves in more than one tough light. 
Anyone who disagreed that they’d put on a good 
show would have been wise to keep his thoughts 
to himself, 

THE AVENGERS 

Following the untimely death of the gallant 
Id Is worth, at the hands of tavern-keeper James 
Jackson, the Id Is worth Association was formed, 
setting out to raise a regiment to honour the name 
of the gallant f ire Zouave commander. 

'The grief of the people of New York at the vil¬ 
lainous assassination of the noble Ellsworth is 
universal,’ ran an editorial about raising the 
regiment in the Albany Evening Journal. 'Let the 
people of New York, his native state, mingle with 
their tears practical points for avenging his death,' 

The Ellsworth Association’s idea was that 
recruits should represent every town and ward in 
the state, with each town and ward donating 
money to provide arms and equipment for the 
volunteers. Recruits came from far and wide, and 
revelled in the regiment’s name, Ellsworth’s 
Avengers. The 441li was also known as the 
People’s Ellsworth Regiment, but this title didn’t 
have quite the same ring. 

Recruits did not simph sign up for the 44th; 
they were nominated hv patriotic citizens and had 
to fulfil certain requirements. Each Avenger had 
to be aged under 30 and stand not less than five 
feet eight inches talk They had to he of sound 
moral character and preferably teetotal ideals 
that reflected the conditions Ellsworth had laid 
out for the United States Zouave Cadets. Men of 
the 44th New York averaged 22 y ears of age, and 



This d etem / ined-1oo king character is Private John Langdon 
Ward oj the Salem Zouaves, who became Company / of 
the 8th Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Militia. Pistols 
atul knives stink under belts was a macho display favoured 
by many volunteers early in the war when they had their 
photographs taken . John Langdon Ward was obviously out 
to impress. (MichaelJ< VleAfee) 

many were over five feet 10 inches tall. The 
Avengers certainty lived up to the expectations of 
the Ellsworth Association, and saw hard combat 
throughout the war. Serving in Butterfield's 
Brigade, Porter’s Division Army of the Potomac, 
the 44th formed a quick attachment to the 83rd 
Pennsylvania, another 'showcase regiment’, and 
the two outfits became known as 'Butterfield’s 
Twins’, 

Later transferred to Colonel Strong Vincent’s 
Bi igade, the 44th took part in all the major battles 
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Ethan f P> Brewster had served in the Salem /manes 
before he he came captain of Com patty t , the 23rd 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry , and it seems that 
Company / tpatiled to surpass the Salem Zouaves in 
splendour. H orn in this picture by an unidentified Zouave t 
Company Cs uniform with its ornate totnhcaux low on the 
jacket front and the tassel led sash, would make any 
Zouave proud, (Michael J, McAfee) 


of the eastern theatre, At Malvern Hill the 44ih 
made a spirited bayonet eharge, spectaeular 1 y 
recalled by Avenger Lieutenant-colonel James C, 
Rice in his report on the battle. ‘Onward 1 he 
Fort) Fourth marched in regular line of battle, 
with its colors far advanced, passing line after line 
of our troops who loudly cheered our flag as we 
steadily and firmly pressed on, till at length 
beyond the extreme front of our forces and w ithin 
100 yards of the enemy the regiment was ordered 


to charge bayonets upon his line. Scared) had the 
regiment charged 50 yards towards the enemy 
before his lines broke and fell back.' 

It is claimed that the 44ih lost 12 colour 
bearers between the time it started service and the 
Battle of Fredericksburg, in December 1862. One 
ragged (lag, retired after Fredericksburg because it 
had seen so much service, was riddled with 84 
bullet holes and badly turn by shells The flag 
pole had twice been cut in two by musket-balls. 

Fd Is worth’s Avengers saw their hardest fighting 
at Gettysburg, when they were one of the regi¬ 
ments of the 3rd Brigade, 5th Corps, rushed to 
I attic Round Top to stop the Union left flank 
being rolled up by the Confederates. Colonel Rice 
of the 44th requested that his regiment be placed 
next to its 'twin', the 83rd Pennsylvania, This was 
granted, and the 44th was placed on the right of 
the 83rd Pennsylvania and the left of the 16th 
Michigan, who had been moved from their 
original position next to the 83rd, On the far left 
was the 20th Maine. 

An carl) casualty of the 44th was Captain 
Lucius S. Larabee, the commander of Company B 
and a former United States Zouaves Cadet, who 
was shot after advancing his company as skir¬ 
mishers. Scrambling up Little Round lop came 
seething lines of rebels, but with its oblique fire to 
the right, the 44th helped check the advance, and 
held their ground firmly until the charge of the 
20th Maine down Little Round l op crushed the 
Confederate attack. During the flglu for Little 
Round Fop, Strong Vincent, the 3rd Brigade's 
commander who had given permission for the 
44th and 83rd to stand together, was killed and 
Colonel Rice of the 44th took over command. 

Little Round Top was a death bought victor) 
for the 44th and its brother regiments, the 20th 
Maine and the 83rd Pennsylvania, (The 16th 
Michigan had disgraced itself by breaking too 
easily.) The greatest cost to the 44th was in 
Company A, who lost 21 of’ the 41) men the) had 
taken into battle. Apart from Captain Larabee, 
mam officers of the 44th were mortal!) wounded, 
including First lieutenant Eugene L. Dunham ol 
Company D and Second lieutenant Benjamin V 
Thomas of Company k. But the enemy had also 
paid a heave price. After witnessing the carnage of 
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I Jus picturesque set-tic' is an 
encampment of the Ulh 
/ ml i a na. If a I la ce V Zo u a ves { 
the /nost Joinous /Amove 
unit to come front the 
western stales, Here the 
men me or the regiment V 
first uniform, which was 
grey with red fa rings, A 
mutt with strong Christian 
beliefs t Colonel Lew 
If alface is said to have 
chosen this rather con¬ 
strained uniform so as not 
to emulate the North 
African Moslem origins of 
Zo nave dress too much. 
(Michael J. McAfee) 



The second uniform of Wallace's Zouaves isn't so well 
known os the first, hut lasted the regiment until the end of 
the war> It featured a dark blue Jacket and intriguing 
tom beaux design, l fere it is wow by Private John L, Cook 
of Company C. f Michael J t McA fee) 


the aftermath of Little Round Top, battle-wean 
S e r ge a n t E. R, Goo d r i c h o f ( a> m p a n v A, 
Ellsworth's Avengers wrote: k At night of July 2 
our company was on picket in our front at the 
foot of the hill The ground was literally covered 
with dead and wounded, ft was the worst picket 
duty I ever performed, I spent all my time, while 
on picket, attending to rhe wounded..,It was 
terrible, some er\ ing some pray ing some swearing 
and all wanting help. 1 

During that hot day at Gettysburg and 
throughout the war, Ellsworth's Avengers certainly 
lived to up to their title. 

PROUD 

PENNSYLVANIANS 

In August Itthl Irish-born lawyer Captain Charles 
H,T. Collis raised a company of Zouaves in 
Philadelphia as a bodyguard for General Nathaniel 
Banks. Dubbed the Zouaves d'Afrique, Collis anti 
his men proved their mettle during a rearguard 
action fighting off Cion federates during the retreat 
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of Banks' armv at Middletown, Virginia, Collis 
and his Zouaves were cut off from the main 
Union army, hut made it hack to the lines, 
bringing with them 40 wagon loads of much- 
needed supplies which they had escorted to safety. 

The Zouaves dVAfrique, who had the initials 
ZDA 1 proudly displayed on their cartridge box 
plates, were a particularly fine looking outfit. The 
company also boasted a gourmet chef, Private 
Nun/io Finelli, whose exquisite souffles were very 
popular with Captain Collis. 

In recognition of his valuable services, Collis 
was despatched back to Philadelphia to raise a full 
regiment of Zouaves, and in jusi over a month 
nine companies of the 114th Pennsylvania were 
formed. One of those who enlisted was Robert 
Kenderdinc. 11c laced fierce opposition from his 
Quaker family, but thought it was his duty to help 
preserve the Union and abolish slavery. From the 
114th Pennsylvania's training ground at Camp 
Banks, near Germantown, Robert wrote to his 
parents: Wiy country is now calling loudly for 


succor, i yield. 1 assure you 1 have acted from 
stern duty.' 

At Fredericksburg in the winter of 1862 the 
114th Pennsylvania charged straight into a 
Confederate counter-attack, which helped save the 
Federal left flank from disaster. Encouraging his 
men, Collis snatched up the colours on horseback 
and rode with them among Isis cheering Zouaves. 
Collis, who was then only 24, later received the 
Medal of Honour for his gallant action* 

At Gettysburg Collis' Zouaves took 50 per cent 
casualties, mostly on the second day, when they 
were part of the Third Corps over-extended battle 
line. Advancing across the Emmitsburg Road near 
the Peach Orchard, to help cover the retreat of a 
federal battery from an onslaught h\ Barksdale's 

The 34th Ohio, Piatt's Zouaves t build o bridge across a 
creek in western I irginta. Some of the men can be seen 
wearing tri crime shaped huts, u curious form of /ounce 
dress to be sure, Piatt's Zouaves were very innovative. Xot 
only did they build bridges , but some served mounted in a 
skirmish with the enemy. (Michael J, We A fee) 
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Colon*l John J> Cludek was in command of the rough 
Streetwise Zouaves of the 35th Sew Jersey * Cladek V 
Zouaves, an to ft Jit which sometimes seem to hove frightened 
its own side os much os it did the enemy % hut emerged to he 
o first class fighting unit , The 35th \ew Jersey were issued 
Hawkins ' Zouave uniforms< which had become the gov- 
e run tent s t a n d a rd iss ue, (M i eh ae / J> V J t A fee) 

Mississippi Brigade, the 114th ran into heavy 
opposition. They were reinforced by men of the 
73rd New York, fellow Zoos-Zoos who were 
grandly known as the 2nd Fire Zouaves, Together, 
the 114th and 73 rd faeed withering firc from the 
frontal and flank attacks made by the Rebels. 
Some wounded Zouaves crawled into a nearby 
barn for safety, but they were burned to death 
when the building went up in flames. 

The day afterwards, a Confederate officer 
surveyed the carnage in the Peach Orchard and 
wrote: ‘Many dead Federal soldiers were lying, 


conspicuous among them Zouaves with baggy red 
trousers.' 

Among the IHth's wounded at Gettysburg was 
Private Kenderdine, the man w ho had defied his 
parents to become a Zouave. His wound was 
mortal and a week after the battle he died. The 
114th went on to serve at Kelly's Ford, Mine 
Run, Guinea Station and the trenches at 
Petersburg. In 1864, in honour of their "discipline 
and soldierly bearing’, General Meade selected the 
114th Pennsylvania as his headquarters guard and 
the IHth's musicians became the headquarters 
band. Colonel Collis was breveted brigadier- 
general and commanded the headquarters brigade. 
The 114th became showpiece soldiers, but nobody 
looked down on them. They had earned respect 
throughout the Army as tough troops. 

Apart from Collis’ famed Zouaves, Pennsylvania 
produced four more memorable Zouave outfits: 
ihe 23rd Pennsylvania (Burney's Zouaves); the 
72nd Pennsylvania {Baxter's Fire Zouaves); the 
76th Pennsylvania (Keystone Zouaves); and the 
95th Pennsylvania (Gosline’s Zouaves). The 72nd 
was recruited in Philadelphia, and like the 11th 
New York was composed of firemen. It seemed 
that firefighters in the North were particularly fas¬ 
cinated with the idea of becoming Zouaves, and 
within a week the muster rolls of the 72nd 
Pen nsx I v ania were fu I I. 

Baxter's Zouaves, commanded by Colonel De 
Witt Clinton Baxter, became part of the 
Philadelphia Brigade, an outfit mainly recruited in 
central Pennsylvania and also comprising the 69th, 
71 si and 106th Pennsylvania Volunteers. On the 
second day at Gettysburg the 72nd helped 
recapture an artillery piece of the 1st Rhode 
Island Artillery that had fallen into enemy hands 
and the morning of 3 July found the Philadelphia 
Brigade stationed by the stone wall at the Angle, 
where they faced the onslaught of Pickett’s 
Charge. 

The 72nd had been held in reserve to cover the 
space occupied by Cushing’s batten, in case the 
battery was knocked out, but they were ordered 
into action to reinforce the 71st and 69th 
Pennsylvania, A single Confederate volley cut 
down at least 80 Zouaves, but musket fire from 
the 72nd is said to have accounted for the death 
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The 44th \ew ) ork, Ellsworth y s Avengers, were lhe pride 
of \t w York state am! lived up to their spectacular name. 
This private wears his jac ket buttoned and just visible on 
the top of his t ap are the initials 'PUR \ standing for 
People V Ellsworth Regiment, the other name by which the 
44 th wa s k n o im i.f Mi eh a e I J. \ l i Aft r e) 

of the Confederate general Richard Garnett near 
the wall. 

The statue of a 72nd Pennsylvania Zouave 
using his musket as a club is one of the most 
spectacular at Gettysburg, but getting it located in 
the Angle was a problem for the veterans of 
Baxters Fire Zouaves, To stop the Angle getting 
crowded with monuments, the Gettysburg 
Battlefield Memorial Association ruled that regi¬ 
ments who fought in the area could only erect 
monuments where each regiment had first been 
located. However, the 72nd Pennsylvania, who 
had been held in reserve before rushing up to 


help stop the Confederates at the stone wall, said 
they deserved to have their monument placed in 
the exact spot where they'd helped fight back the 
Confederate high tide. After a length) fight in the 
courts, they won their case and in 1891 the statue 
was proudly placed in the Angle. Baxter's Fire 
Zouaves' had won their last fight, 

The celebrated Keystone Zouaves of the 76th 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry saw action miles 
from home, on the Carolina coast. They were gar¬ 
risoned at Hilton Head in South Carolina, and 
were involved in assaults on Fort Wagner, a 
Confederate stronghold guarding Charleston 
Harbour and a place more readily associated with 
the gallant assault made b\ the coloured volunteers 
of the legendary 54th Massachusetts Regiment, 
commanded b> Colonel Robert Gould Shaw. 

In Juh 1863 the Keystone Zouaves and other 
units of General George C. Strong’s brigade 



Dying in Washington on 2d At a re h 1862, Private James 
Davis had a short career as an Avenger, Mis jacket is 
unbuttoned in this studio photograph, revealing what could 
he one of the specially made shirts issued to the unit. 

( Martin T. Sthoenfeld) 
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advanced through hellish Confederate fire and 
struggled on to Fort Wagner's parapet. For a few 
glorious moments it seemed as if victory could be 
in the grasp of the gaudily dad Zouaves, but amid 
ties per ate tenacious lighting the Union troops 
could not maintain their foothold and were sent 
reding back. The Keystone Zouaves lost 180 men. 
During another assault on the fort, a week later, 
they were hurled back again, and Fort Wagner 
remained impregnable to l nion troops until 
September 1863. 

Transferred back to the eastern theatre, the 
76th saw action in the Virginia campaign of 1864, 
including Cold Harbour, the Crater and 
Petersburg but some rueful veterans of the 
regiment thought that none of these actions 
compared with the hell the Keystone Zouaves 
went through at Fort Wagner on the humid 
Carolina coast. 

THE BLOODY 
WILDERNESS 

During 1863 and 1864 three Union regiments who 
had prev iously been clad in regulation army dress 
were issued Zouave uniforms as a reward for their 
proficiency at drill and to maintain the proud 
Zouave legacy. The delighted recipients of these 
fancy new uniforms were the 14f>i h New York 
who received their Zouave dress in June 1863, 
followed by the 140th New York and the 155th 
Pennsylvania, who were issued with Zouave 
uniforms early in 1864 

These three Zouave regiments formed half of a 
brigade commanded by Brigadier-general Romevn 
IF Ayres. In the 146tlVs ranks were mam three- 
year enlistees from the legendary 5th New York, 
transferred from Dunce's Zouaves because their 
terms of serv ice had not expired. 

The new Zouave uniform was particular^ 
welcome to the men of the 155th Pennsylvania. 
W hen they were mustered into service in 1862, 
they had been issued ill-lilting long blue coats and 
armed with unreliable Belgian rifles. The new 
Zouave uniforms, issued in January 1864, helped 



Period sketch of the Zouaves also known as 

Batiks' Bodyguard, a company of Pennsylvania Zouaves 
raised by Captain Charles JI.T. Co!its. He was inter 
authorised to recruit a Jit 11 regiment of Zouaves in 
Philadelphia , which he at me the 114th Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Injantry, the famed Co fits ' 

Zoita ves. {Library o f Congress) 

to instill fresh pride in the men of the regiment. 

Also issued with its Zouave uniforms in eat 
1864 was the 140th New York, one of the ret 
ments who had fought in the fierce contest I 
Little Round Top at Gettysburg, during whi- 
their commander, Patrick 1 lenry (TRorke, h. 
been killed. 

In the Wilderness campaign of 1864, whi 
Grant’s army became entangled with the Army 
Northern \ irginia in aeres of \ irginia scrub ai 
forest, the three regiments of Ay res Brigade warn 
see some of the toughest lighting of the war. O 
of the few open spaces in the dense under grow 
of the wilderness was an area known as Saunde 
Field, around 800 yards long and 400 sards wid 
It was there that Union troops pitched in 
G e n era 1 R i ch a rd Ew U I 1 s Con fcdcra t es > 1 .ca d i i 
the Union advance wa L the 140th New York wi 
the 146th in the secom line. The 140th was cor 
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Col I is' Zouave in a pic hire taken around 1863, fit's posing 
without gaiters or janihieres t and the comparative nar¬ 
rowness oj his Chasseur, rather than Zouave pattern , 
trousers tan he seen . For such a relaxed shot it's strange 
that this private wanted to wear his turban* usually 
reserved for full dress occasions* ( Michael J, McAfee) 

manded by O'Rorke's successor. Colonel George 
Ryan. They'd managed to keep good order while 
struggling through the undergrowth, and 
welcomed being in the open until the\ were Iril b\ 
fierce Confederate fire. 

Waiting for reinforcements, Ryan, whose horse 
had been hit, ordered his men to lie down. Fresh 
troops arrived to bolster the line, and Ryan 
ordered his Zouaves to charge. "The regiment 


started with an ear-splitting veil that echoed 
through the woods, giving assurance to the troops 
on the right and left of the line that Ryan's 
Zouaves were charging the enemy,’ wrote Captain 
Henry Crib ben of the 140th. The lines of 
colourful Zouaves didn't falter, even though a 
stra\ shell from a Union battery ploughed into the 
back of the 140th. 



Xo-nonsensc looking Captain Francis f ix, of the II4th 
/ V// ns } > fva i / ia , p to ad l y w ea rs h is regi nient V n at n hers in the 
officer's insignia on his kepi. Fix sate tough action with the 
II4th at Gettysburg^ where he was wounded. Fix was 
invalided out of service during Christmas 1863, (Michael 
f McAfee) 
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The 73nl \ew } ark I olnnteer Infantry proudly called 
th raise Ives the 2nd Tire Zouaves* and for a time at 
Gettysburg fought alongside the I Nth Pennsylvania* 

Seeing service throughout the war* the 73rd had a touch 
nun e iIIus t rion s ca ree r t ft a n TI is wo rt h V Ti rst Fit t' Zo u a ves\ 
who virtually ceased to exist after First Bull Run. As 
shown in tit is Harper's Weekly print* the Second Ft re 
Zouaves wore Chasseur-t ype dress with dark blue jackets. 
Dark blue forage caps were worn, although at least one 
period photograph shows the 73rd wearing jezzes. {Ron 
Field) 

Waving his hat, Ryan led the cheering Zouaves 
into the woods which bordered the other side of 
Saunders Field. Amongst the undergrowth the 
lines of determined Zouaves dissolved into groups 
anti began to push their wav forward, clawing at 
the enemy, 'Closing with the enemy we fought 
them with bayonet as well as bullet,' recalled 
Captain H,\V.S. Sweet of the 146th. fc Up through 
the trees rolled dense clouds of battle smoke, 
circling about the green of the pines. Underneath 


men ran to and fro, firing shouting, stabbing with 
bayonets.' 

But it was impossible to pull off an effective 
attack in such difficult terrain, and Ryan was 
forced to pull bis men oui of the woods and 
retreat back over the killing ground of Saunders 
Field, which they'd marched so resolute!\ across. 
‘The bright red of our Zouave uniforms mingled 
with the sober gray and butternut of the 
Confederates, creating a fantastic spectacle as the 
wearers ran over the field, firing and shouting,' 
wrote one Zouave. 

On ) Inti hot afternoon in the Wilderness, on 5 
May 1864, the fight at Saunders Field had cost 
the 140th and 146th New York 567 men out of 
their combined strength of 1,600, During the 
Sanders Field fight, the 155th Pennsylvania had 
been battling it out with rebels in woods to the 
north, in what proved a less costly but equally 
hard contest. All the men of the three new Zouave 
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United Slates Zouave Cadets, I860 
1: Colonel Elmer E, Ellsworth 
2 & 3: Cadets 
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Tiger Rillcs, Company B, 1st Special Battalion Louisiana Infantry, Bull Run, 1861 
1: Corporal 
2 & 3: Privates 
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1: Private, Charleston 
Zouave Cadets, 1861 
2: Private, Albany 
Zouave Cadets, 1861 
3: Corporal, Salem 
Zouaves, 1861 
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Gaines' Mill, 1862 

I: Private, 5th New York Volunteer Infantry, Dunce's Zouaves 

. Bern an and Sergeant Andrew B< Allison, 5 th New York 
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16?th New York, 2nd Battalion, 
Dunce's Zouaves, 1S(>4 
1 & 1 : Officers 
3: Private 
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1: Private, 44tli New York, Ellsworth s Avengers, 1864 

2: Private, 140th New York Volunteer Infantry, 1864 

3: Sergeant, I46ih New York Volunteer Infantry, Garrard's Tigers, 1864 
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regiments in Ayers 1 Brigade had worn their new 
Zouave uniforms with honour, 

SOUTHERN 

TIGERS 

Standing si\ feet four and weighing a heft} 275 
pounds, Roberdeau Wheat was an imposing 
figure. He needed all his strength to control the 
1st Special Battalion Louisiana Infantry, better 
known as W heat's Tigers. The son of an 
I Episcopalian minister, Virginian-born W heat was a 
lawyer and soldier of fortune, lie had served as an 
officer in the Mexican war and fought in Cuba 
and Central America as a member of Walker's 
freebooting expeditions. 

A11 e r serving wit h (J a r i ha Idi's fo r ees in Italy, 
\\ heat had returned to America on the eve of the 
Civil War, General Winfield Scott, his former 
commander, had asked him to serve the Union, 


but Wheat's sympathies lay with the South, and 
he went off to seek a commission in the 
Confederacy None was available, so Wheat went 
back to his old stamping ground, New Orleans, 
and raised a compam of volunteers called the Old 
Dominion Guards, who became part of the 1st 
Special Battalion, Louisiana Infantry 

Wheat was later elected major of the 1st Special 
Battalion, an outfit that also boasted a company 
called the Tiger Rifles, Prett\ soon the entire 1st 
Special Battalion, 1 Louisiana In fan tip became 
known as Wheat's Tigers. 

The Tigers became one of the most infamous 
outfits ever produced by the South, and boasted a 
number of colour full} named companies. Planters' 
sons of the Catahoula Guerrillas rubbed shoulders 

One af the besf photographs of Civil It ar Zouaves ever 
taken is this group of Co fits' Zouaves, These turhaned 
Zoos-Zoos a re Compan y G o f the 114th Pennsylvania 
photographed at Petersburg in 1864. Ifl the men have the 
look of proud veterans, am! it's little wonder that Genera f 
Meade selected the regiment to he his headquarters guard. 
(MiehaefJ. We A fee) 








Wfl/ij-' photos of the 23rd Pemtsyhuniu, Rirtwy's Zouaves, 
show enlisted men wearing kepis with red trim , hut this 
/tourer sports a fez and tassel, the metuf object on the 
[unit of his fez is unclear. Perhaps i/s his regiment V 
numerals or some kind of badge. (MiehuelMcAfee) 


with the soldiers of fortune of the Walker Guards,, 
and dispensing justice with his fists was the 
sergeant of the Tiger Rifles, a former prizefighter 
who found I hat sorting out troubles in the bat¬ 
talion gave him plenty of opportunities to brush 
up his skills. 

Rascals they may have been, but Wheat’s 
Tigers never lacked courage in their brief but 


memorable Civil War service. At First Bull Rim 
Wheat’s Tigers were situated on the Confederate 
left flank at the Stone Bridge, with the 4th South 
(>arolina \ oI unteers <>f ( aA one I Nathan 1 ’ \ ans' 
brigade. Advancing a mile upstream from the 
bridge, to hold back the enemy who were bearing 
down on the Confederate left and bu) time for 
reinforcements to arrive, the 'Tigers took the full 
force of a flanking movement launched b\ 
Ambrose Burnside’s Rhode Island Brigade, who 
outn umbered the I cist\ Zouaves six to one. 

The South Carolinians came up from the Stone 
Bridge in support of the Tigers, but in the smoke 
and confusion of battle mistook them for Yankees 
and fired a volley into their ranks. Outraged, the 
Tigers fired a volley back before order was 
restored. The Confederates were slowlv being 
pushed back, but there was still plentv of fight 
left in the Tigers. Dismounting from bis horse, 
Wheat drew bis sword and waved it in the air to 
rally his scattered men. But at that moment 
\\ heal was hit by a musket-ball. It struck hint 
underneath his upraised arm, pierced his lung and 
passed completely through his body. 

A group of Tigers rolled their stricken leader 
on to a blanket and started to carry him to the 
rear. Wheat survived the perilous journey to the 
field hospital, even though he was dropped on the 
ground when two of the men earning him were 
shot, The Tigers left in action faltered when they 
heard about their leader, hut they soon rallied, 
and their stout defence was stiffened by the arrival 
of two Confederate brigades. Shouting \\ heat’s 
name, the Tigers charged the Yankees. It was 
claimed that several Tigers even dropped their 
muskets and went at the Union troops just nour¬ 
ishing their wicked Bowie knives. 

With First Bull Run ending in a Confederate 
victory, Wheat’s Tigers, who had held Burnside's 
Yankees at bay until reinforcements could arrive, 
became the heroes of the hour. Meanwhile Wheat 
was languishing from his wound. A surgeon said 
he wouldn’t survive the night, but in reply Wheat 
said that he would make a full recovery from his 
wound; to his men’s tie light and the astonishment 
of his doctors, he did. 

One of General Kwell’s aides had not been 
impressed by the 'Tigers at Bull Run, and rather 
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foolish I > he voiced his opinions. Defending the 
Zouaves’ honour. Captain Alex \\ liite, the com¬ 
mander of the Tiger Rifles company, challenged 
him to a duel. The men didn’t choose pistols or 
swords, but rifles blazing away at each other 
until General F well’s aide fell mortally wounded, 
hit just above the hips. Celebrating White’s 
victory, the Tigers ran amok in Lynchburg, 
Virginia. They also engaged in frequent brawls 
with soldiers from Kentucky and Georgia. 

While W heat was out of action recovering from 
his wound, I Tcutenant-colonel Charles de 
Choiseul was put in temporary command of the 
Zouaves. Determined to tame the Tigers, he had 
two unruly Zouaves sentenced to death. 'Whether 
the 'Tigers will devour me, or whether I will 
succeed in taming them remains to he seen,’ he 
wrote. The two men facing execution were 
reputedly part of a gang that had beaten up an 
officer and tried to rescue some imprisoned 
Tigers. 

Wheat was outraged and argued for clemency, 
especially since one of the condemned men had 
been a member of the party that had carried him 
to safety at Bull Run. But his pleas fell on deaf 
ears; on 9 December 1861 the two Zouaves were 
shot by a firing squad made up of their fellow 
"Tigers, 1 Excused from watching his men die, 
Wheat sobbed quietly, alone in his tent. 

By the time of Jackson’s Valiev campaign, in 
the spring of 1862, Wheat was fully recovered, 
but he w as still embittered by the execution of the 
two 'Tigers. He and his Zouaves had lost none of 
their reckless spirit, however. \t Front Royal the 
Tigers rushed across a burning railway bridge to 
get at the enemy, before helping to chase the 
Yankees through the town. Later the Tigers were 
part of a force also comprising some of Turner 
Ashby’s cavalry and the Rockbridge artillery 
pursuing retreating Federals toward Winchester. 
Gleefully the 'Tigers kept up with the fast pace of 
the trotting horses. 

In June 1862, Wheat’s 'Tigers took part in what 
was to become their last great light, at Gaines’ 
Mill, the same battlefield where the red-legged 
Yankees of the 5th New York were engaged. As if 
foreseeing that this fight would cost him his life. 
Wheat became melancholic on the eve of the 


Colonel De Hitt Clinton Baxter gave his name to Baxter's 
Fire Xouaves, the 72nd Pennsylvania. Baxter looks like the 
archetypal military figure here and wrote a hook called 
Zouaves Light Infantry Tactics; hut like so many Civil 
li ar officers* Baxter was a civilian turned soldier. Before 
the war he worked as a wood engraver and customs 
official. Here he appears to he holding a McDowelBstyfe 
forage cap, and it looks like he's wearing a regulation 
officer’s overcoat with cape , (Michael J, He {fee} 

battle, and ordered he he buried w here he fell. 

During the battle Wheat’s Tigers were one of 
the units struggling across Boatswain’s Swamp, 
taking part in an attack on the Federal right. 
Wheat rode ahead of his men to encourage them. 
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but dose to the Federal lines he uas shut through 
the eve and died instant);, The death of Wheat 
meant the Tigers couldn't be rallied, and they 
broke, 'They have killed the old major and 1 am 
going homed cried one tearful Tiger. Without 
W heat, the Tigers were no longer an effective 
ft ght in g unit, a n d r h e re m a in i n g ha t 1 1 c- we a r y 
Zouaves were assigned to other regiments. 

COPPENS’ WILD 
ZOUAVES 

The men of the 1st Battalion Louisiana Zouaves 
were as infamous as their counterparts in W heat's 
Tigers. The unit was founded by George Auguste 
Gaston de Cop pens, a leading New Orleans 
socialite who was authorised to raise his battalion 
b\ Confederate adjutant General Samuel Cooper. 
Coppens came from a noble French family, so it 
was natural that he should want his regimenr to 
be Zouaves, 11 is plans happily coincided with a 
theatre troupe proudly calling themselves the 
htkermatt /(waves* who appeared on stage in New 
Orleans, setting the Gallic blood of many men in 
the city racing. 

Coppens had the kind of reckless character 
appreciated by Zouaves. Before the war he had 
built up a formidable reputation as a duellist, 
lighting one affair of honour with opera critic 
finite Rozonier. The latter had accused Coppens 
of making rude noises during a performance by 
two of his favourite opera singers, and called 
Coppens out. They engaged in a sword fight 
outside New Orleans. Coppens received a slash 
across his cheek, but won the duel, seriously 
wounding Rozonier, 

The command structure of Coppens' Zouaves 
was very much a family affair. One of his brothers 
became a company commander, while another 
brother signed up as a sergeant, Coppens senior, 
Baron Auguste de Coppens, became the battalion's 
quartermaster. Some of the other officers of 
Coppens' battalion had wide military experience. 
Major Waklemar Hvlcsred, a former Swiss citizen, 



J he Keystone Zouaves of the 76th Pennsylvania ship war 
on two fronts in hath the western ami eastern theatres. 

They had a particularly attractive uniform with a light 
grey ‘false vest' shown particularly well by the sergeant 
with his jacket open shown here. On his sleeve he has a 
veteran's stripe, in recognition that he signed up again after 
his term of service expired. (Michael J, McAfee) 
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Sergeant Michael Lawn of the 95th Pennsylvania wears 
the regiment's simple hut distinct he red-trimmed jacket 
and on the top of his k epi is a / / Carps badge. Jackets of 
similar design were worn by the 72nd and 23rd 
Pennsylvania* The hall buttons down the front of the 95th s 
jackets closely resembled the Huttons designed by Ellsworth 
for the l itited States Zouave Cadets. (Michael J. McAfee} 


could boast 16 years' military service. He had 
sensed in the French Army during the Algerian 
campaigns, and after emigrating to America served 
with the South Carolina Palmetto Regiment in the 
Mexican war. 

Like Major Hylested, Captain Fulgence de 
Bordenave had seen service in Algeria, while 
Captain Paul F. DcGournay had been active in 
the Louisiana State Militia, After a flash flood of 
recruits into the ranks of Cop pen s’ battalion, the 
supply of volunteers began to dry up, and it 
looked as though it was going to be difficult to fill 
the remaining two companies. Advertisements 
were placed in newspapers, and several of 
Coppens 1 men tried a more drastic method of 
recruiting by kidnapping and trying to impress 
innocent passers-by into the battalion. By hook or 
by crook the ranks were filled, and the battalion 
was sent to Pensacola, on the Florida coast. As the 
last company of Coppens’ battalion was about to 
leave New Orleans, an elaborate ceremony was 
held outside City Hall, After a band had played 
the Marseillaise and distinguished citizen Charles 
M. Morse had presented a flag, Coppens 1 officers 
drew their swords which were then kissed by a 
group of New Orleans ladies. A knight going to 
the Crusades couldn't have hoped for a better 
send-off. 

Coppens 1 battalion was one of the most cos¬ 
mopolitan units in the Confederacy. About 20 per 
cent of the men were Swiss, but the regiment also 
had numerous Frenchmen, native born Americans, 
Germans, Italians, Spaniards, Irishmen and 
Englishmen in its ranks. William Howard Russell, 
a correspondent for the London Times, saw the 
Zouaves while they were stationed at Pensacola 
and was impressed. ‘The men looked exceedingly 
like the real article, 1 he wrote. But the Zouaves 
would have to wait a while before they tasted 
glow. Much of their time at Pensacola was spent 
drill ing and digging ditches. 

In June 1861 Coppens 1 battalion left Pensacola 
for the long journey to Virginia. The chance of 
active service at last should have been appealing to 
the men, but there was trouble in the ranks. At 
Pensacola the battalion had been camped in a mis¬ 
erable mosquito-infested area, and they hadn't 
been paid since they'd enlisted. On the special 
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Albert Ross ants transferred from the 5th Xew ) ork to the 
146th Xew York as one of the men whose term of service 
hadn't expired. Ross is pictured wearing a 5th Xew \ ork 
jacket and 146th Xew York trousers, which could have been 
a tribute to his former regiment or reflect supply problems. 
(Brian Rohan ha) 

train taking them to Virginia the disgruntled men 
became riotoush drunk. At Garland, Alabama, the 
train stopped and the officers got oil to enjov 
breakfast, leaving the men on the train. In scenes 
akin to a Keystone Kops silent movie rather than 
a genuine piece of Civil War history, the angry 
Zouaves uncoupled the officers 1 carriage and 
hijacked the train, chugging off to Montgomery. 

The angry officers flagged down a locomotive 
and followed the Zouaves, who spilled out of their 
train at Montgomery, Alabama and ran amok. 
Local citizens and some men of a Georgia regi¬ 


ment tried to restore law and order until Coppens' 
officers arrived. Setting about the men with a 
vengeance, the officers pistol-whipped and cajoled 
them hack unto the train. Bui the} did not settle 
down, and they ran wild in Columbia, South 
Carolina. Several Zouaves also died after pulling 
crazy stunts on the train, and one was shot dead 
b\ an officer trying to restore order. 

As they passed through Petersburg, Virginia, 
one onlooker wrote to a friend that Coppens 1 
Zouaves were L the most savage-looking crowd 1 
ever saw, 1 and when the Zouaves ended their long 
train journey, at Richmond, they were locked in 
on the second floor of a warehouse. Several of 
them managed to escape bv tying their sashes 



This Garrard's Tiger wears the full uniform of the 146th 
Xew York, with its particularly elaborate yellow 
tombeauxs AH the newly created Zouave regiments in 
tyres' Brigade relished their Zouave uniforms. Ale had the 
vanity to think there was no organisation in the army 
superior to as,' wrote one officer. (Martin L. Sehoenjeld) 


SO 








/ his fin 7 ad ii!ust rattot 1 
appeared in I larpcr's 
Weekly in September 1H6I 
with the caption 1 Crossing 
the Manassas Cap railroad 
and If ashing fan turnpike at 
White Plains, trr/va! of 
rein fair emeu ts for 
Beauregard at vamp oj the 
Tiger Zouaves \ l group o f 
Tigers aat he seen in the 
rent re of the pieture. 

Wheat's men were still 
basking in the afterglow of 
their success at Huff Hun, 
hut three months Inter two 
f igers were e veruted fhr 
their wild hehtnionr, ( Pott 
Field) 



together, climbing out through a window and 
descending the wall. 

\ deputation of officers threatened to resign 
their commissions unless Cop pens was removed 
from the leadership of the battalion and conditions 
improved. However, tempers were eventual!y qui¬ 
etened and the regiment was first in action as part 
of a force attacking Hampton, Virginia, in August 
1861. I’njoying themselves immensely, the 
Zouaves set fire to many buildings in the town, 
but another period of garrison duly followed, The 
Zouaves would have to wait until 1862 for more 
action, when their thirst for combat would be 
quenched in a series of desperate lights with the 
enemy. 

A Confederate soldier remembered Coppcns 1 
battalion as "the most rakish and devilish looking 
beings I ever saw' a statement that is certainly 
be believed in an account of a grisly incident that 
happened after the Battle of Williamsburg. One 
badly wounded Union prisoner was in terrible 
pain and asked to be put out of his agony; he was 
obliged by a Cop pens’ Zouave with his musket 


butt. He also asked if any other Yankee prisoners 
wanted to be accommodated in the same way. 

Hut Coppcns 1 men would earn respect for their 
tenacious fighting on the battlefield. At Seven 
Pines Lieutenant Colonel Coppcns was wounded 
and half of his Zouaves were cur down. Then at 
Gaines' Mill Coppcns 1 Zouaves were decimated 
again when they charged through Boatswain s 
Swamp, and Second Bull Run also cost ihem 
dearly, lake the rest of the 2nd Louisiana Brigade 
they were serving with, Coppcns' men ran out of 
ammunition at Second Bull Run and they ended 
up hurling rocks at the enemy to try and keep 
them at bay. 

Ant retain was the last stand of the exhausted 
Zouaves. Lieutenant Colonel t Lop pens was killed 
in the terrifying fight along the Hagerstown Pike, 
and his men were reduced to a shadow of their 
former strength. After An detain the battalion was 
reorganised, but it never saw serious combat 
again. Lven so, the exploits of (Lop pen s' Zouaves 
and their infamous reputation for playing as hard 
as they fought has never been forgotten. 
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ZOUAVE DRESS 


The classic French Zouave uniform was based on 
the baggy trousers, short jackets and fezzes worn 
by the native North Africans when the French 
began recruiting Zouaves in the l §13Os. I he 
famous baggy Zouave trousers were called seroucls 
and in their basic Form they were no more than 
two large squares of cloth sewn together with 
openings for the legs. 

The jackets were originally just trimmed with 
red on the edges, but by 1833 tape forming an 
elaborate clover leaf design and ‘false pocket' 
called a tombeau was added to each side of the 
chest and the French also incorporated a vest into 
the uniform, which buttoned up at the top and 
sides and was worn under the jacket over a shirt. 
Mam American Zouave units, though, were not 
content to follow' this classic Zouave uniform 
style, and a bewildering variety of uniforms were 
adopted, 

Even Elmer Ellsworth, the man at the forefront 
of the Zouave craze, did not outfit his men in tra¬ 
ditional Zouave dress, a fact noted in a 
contemporary account describing the United 
States Zouave Cadets in the French newspaper 
Courier ties Etuis Unis. ‘These Zouaves are, 
however, three-quarters contraband. Their 
uniform has little of ilic uniform of the French 
Corps whose name they have adopted. We looked 
in vain for the leggings of the Zouave, his puffy 
trousers that rest upon the calf of his leg. 1 

Following Ellsworth's example, a number of 
volunteer regiments adopted fanciful Zouave 
uniforms, while other units like the 5th New York 
Volunteer Infantry, Dunce's Zouaves, adhered 
closely to a true Zouave style. The real inspiration 
for the 5th uniforms most likely came from Felix 
Agnus, 1 le bad served with the 3rd Regiment of 
French Zouaves, and it is reputed that he wore 
his uniform when he enlisted with the 5th New 
York. 

Zouave uniform designs were often decided by 
a regiment's board of officers on 27 April 1861. 
Most of these uniforms were made by Devlin 
Hudson and Company while the remainder were 



Retreat ion of a Tiger Rifle Zouave on campaign in fHhl. 

If is drawn Bowie knife is shaped like a sword at the hilt, 
it could also he used as a first class 'knuckle duster* in 
close combat. Y ote the distinctive striped trousers, ubiq¬ 
uitous red shirt and the unusual striped socks. Wheat's men 
were the only Zouave unit Xorth or South to wear such 
strange socks. (Photo: Michael Thomas) 

m a n u fae t u r ed b \ the William Se 1 i gm an Com pa n y, 
Complaints were made that the quality of the 
5th first uniforms w as not high and the cut of the 
trousers was too tight across the calf. The Iasi 125 
pairs of trousers delivered to the regiment were 
lengthened by two inches. The first uniforms of 
Dunce's Zouaves featured jackets with elaborate 
tombeaux designs joined up with the tape trim on 
the edge. Jackets adopted by the regiment around 
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February 1862 featured a u mi beau design not 
linked up to the jacket edge. 

The red felt fezzes worn by many Zouave regi¬ 
ments followed by a similar design to those worn 
by the 5th. The first red felt fezzes worn by the 
Dunce's Zouaves were made by the Seamless 
Clothing Company and had blue tassels, but in 
early 1862 yellow tassels were adopted. Zouave 
officers of most regiments wore red kepis gaudily 
decorated with gold braid, usualh with a small 
brass regimental number fixed to the front. 
Officers wore frock coats, but unlike their French 
counterparts, their trousers were of a far narrower 
cut than the men’s and more of a chasseur style. 
Zouave officers indulged in considerable freedom 
of dress, Abram Dunce, commander of the 5th 
New York, frequently sported a curious pill box 
shaped fez, 

ZOUAVES IN 
SKIRTS 

During the Second Empire no regiments of the 
French Army were complete without their 
'daughters’ - ladies armed with barrels of brandy 
who brought succour to the men and nursed the 
wounded. These women were known as canti- 
nieres or vivandieres and several Zouave regiments 
in the American Civil War copied the idea. 

The word vivandiere is a combination of Latin 
and French, and literally means 'hospitality giver’. 
In 1’ranee vivandieres first made their appearance 
with the French Army in the 17th century, and 
the distinctive painted barrels carried by 
vivandieres were adopted around the time of the 
French Revolution. Vivandieres of the mid- 19th 
century should not he confused with camp fol¬ 
lowers, They were an official part of the French 
Army and were sometimes married to soldiers in 
the ranks, 

Vivandieres, particularly those who served with 
the dashing Zouave regiments, excited consid¬ 
erable interest because of their colourful uniforms, 
and numerous illustrations were made of them 
wearing their modified feminine versions of 



Thomas Francis Meagher sits with his beloved lush 
Zouaves , Company K of the 69th A ew \ork State Militia. 
Taken m Washington in 1861, this rare picture of 
Company h shows Meagher** men to be a tough, soldiery 
bun eh of characters t who were proud to be the only 
company in the Fighting 69th to wear Zouave dress. 

Meagher himself Was fond of wearing a gold trimmed 
Zouave uniform t hut surprisingly not for this photograph, 
(Michael J. McAfee) 

Zouave dress. In the Crimean, Italian and 
Mexican campaigns of the French Army, several 
vivandieres had notable service records, Madame 
jouav of the 3rd Zouaves was present in all three 
campaigns, and Antoinette Trimoreau ot the 2nd 
Zouaves received rhe Military Medal for saving 
the regimental eagle at Magenta. Jeanne-Marie 
Bar be of ihe Guard Zouaves also received the 
Military Medal during this battle. 

Coppens’ notorious Zouave battalion had two 
vivandieres who caught the eyes of hot-blooded 
males when the regiment marched, A Tennessee 
captain bumped into one of the vivandieres and 
wrote to his wife: "Hilly fell desperately in love 
with her and insists I shall turn my company into 
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This rare illustration of Confederate Zouaves, first pub¬ 
lished in Harper’s Weekly, on 27 July 1867, shows 
prisoners front Coppens' Batin lion held at Fortress Monroe, 
Two of the Zouaves hi this picture, Franz Minute and 
John Atzrodt, claimed to have deserted from the battalion 
en-route to theirfirst posting at Pensaada. The ret'lining 
Zouave on the floor is lying on a rigid early war style 
militia knapsack and the men were said to he wearing V# 
coarse Zouave uniform \ (Ron f ield) 

a Zouave company and have two of them along/ 

After First Bull Run, Lavinia Williams, a 
vivandiere with Wheat's Tigers, appeared on stage 
in South Carolina to raise money for a sick 
Zouave in her care. Tickets cost 25 cents each, 
and apparently Lavinia put on a very good show, 
including demonstrating the knife lighting tech¬ 
niques of the Tigers. 'She is a very strong looking 
woman and tells with perfect nonchalance of 
killing Yankees and the like. You may depend on 
it, the children crowded to see her, dressed as she 
was in the gay costume of her vocation,’ wrote the 
theatre critic of the Edgefield Idvertiser in October 
1861, 

\ ivandieres also served with many Northern 
regiments: as early as 1853 the famed Old 


Grey hacks of t he 7th Regiment, New York State 
Militia had outfitted nine-year-old orphan Molly 
Diwer as a vivandiere and adopted her into the 
regiment. \ivandieres joined a number of other 
regiments during the War, but the most famous 
Zouave regiment, the 5th New York, strange!v 
never signed up any daughters'. Colonel Duryee 
received several applications from interested 
ladies, but all were rejected. One Emma L. 
Thompson wrote that she and a friend were 
‘exceedingly desirous of going out with some 
regiment’. She said that she could provide good 
references about the moral character of herself and 
her friend, but Duryee still wouldn't budge. 

The most famous vivandiere of the American 
Civil War was Marie Tepe (or Tchc), A French 
immigrant, Marie married Philadelphia tailor 
Bemado Tepe and followed him to war as a 
vivandiere when he joined the 27th Pennsylvania 
Volunteers. Later Marie was asked to join the 
114rh Pennsylvania Collis' Zouaves bv Collis 
himself, and she received a bullet in her ankle at 
Fredericksburg, After ihe battle she was awarded 
the famous Kearny Cross, a medal cummemu- 
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lilting the fallen General Philip Kearny and given 
to brave members of the Union l bird Corps* it is 
said that 'French Marv\ as she became known, 
was present at 13 battles, and an officer of the 8th 
Ohio recalled seeing her at Spotsylvania in 1864, 
'She was about 25 years of age, square featured 
and sun burnt. She was wonderfully courageous. 
Every sort of projectile falling in the midst of us 
was trying the nerves of our coolest. 1 French 
Mar) survived the war and lived for a long time 
afterwards, but she committed suicide sometime 
around 1900. It seems likely her painful ankle- 
wound contributed to her sad demise. 

EPILOGUE 

At First and Second Hull Run, the tangle of the 
Wilderness and in many other battles, American 
Zouaves experienced glory and tragedy in equal 
measure. 

The spectre of a Duryee’s Zouave is sometimes 
said to appear at dusk near the regiment’s 
monument at Second Bull Run where the 5th 
New York was overwhelmed by Hood’s Texans; 
and whether you believe in ghosts or not, it is dif¬ 
ficult not he affected by a sense of brooding that 
pervades the area. 

Some historians have dismissed American 
Zouaves as nine-day wonders who disappeared in 
the early stages of the war, but Zouaves were to 
be found on battlefields throughout the conflict. 
The last Union soldier killed before Lee sur¬ 
rendered, at Appomattox Court House in 1865, 
was a young Zouave of the 155th Pennsylvania* 

The Zouave ideal did not stop with the end of 
the war, many post-war militia units adopted 
Zouave dress. In 1868 men of the 6th Maryland 
Regiment proudly wore their new Zouave 
uniforms, complete with turbans around their 
fezzes, in a parade through Baltimore, marking the 
inauguration of a new steamship service between 
Baltimore and Bremen in Germany. In New York 
the National Guard boasted no fewer than three 
post-war Zouave regiments, some members 
wearing surplus Civil War Zouave uniforms. 

Many original Civil War Zouave regiments 



French 16/q 1 followed her husband to war ami eventually 
bn a me the 114 th Pennsylvania's Vivandiere* dispensing 
liquor mid tobacco to tired so idlers, tew momen in the 19th 
century experienced combat first hand like french VI dry. 
Visible on her jacket is the Kearny Cross, one of the most 
highly prized awards of the Civil War. (Michael J. 
McAfee) 

formed veterans’ associations after the war, and 
the grand old boys of these organisations proudly 
wore their uniforms and carried their bullet-torn 
colours at parades well into the 20th century. 

Glasgow-born Andrew Coats, a private with the 
5th New York, emigrated to America in 1855 and 
was verv active in veterans 1 affairs after the war 
until his death at 81 in 1921 Private Robert 
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Lieutenant Colonel Hiram Ditryea was cheered by the 5th 
New York Zouaves at Gaines 7 Mill because oj his coolness 
under fire. I ft* lived for a long time after the war, only to 
he murdered by his lunatic son, Chester , who shot hint 
seven times at the family's Brooklyn home in 1914 an 
inglorious end to the tough old warrior's career. (New York 
Division of Military and Naval Affairs) 

Sadler, of the 5th New York, was born in England 
in 1841), He was wounded at Manassas, but 
survived, dying in Los Angeles in 1923. 

During and after the Civil War, Zouaves were 
soldiers with attitude, who added broad brush¬ 
strokes of colour to the rich canvas of American 
military history. 


THE PLATES 

American Zouaves may have been colour full) 
dressed, but for the most part their arms and 
equipment were standard regulation issue. With a 
few exceptions, Zouaves were armed with rifle 
muskets and wore the same basic equipment as 
their comrades in 'ordinary' volunteer regiments, 

A: Colonel Elmer E. Ellsworth and his United 
States Zouave Cadets , 18(d) 

Uniforms of American Zouaves varied, from 
almost exact copies of French Zouave dress to 
wide interpretations of the Zouave style, liven 
with his great interest in Zouaves, kills worth 
strangely did not choose to outfit his men in 
baggy pants and fezzes. Instead the United States 
Zouave Cadets wore uniforms that were colourful 
but which better resemble the Chasseurs (if the 
French Army. 

Being primarily a showcase unit, the Cadets 
had no fewer than four uniforms, which thuv fre¬ 
quently mixed and matched. Fils worth (A I) is 
wearing his own version of the Cadets' Chasseur 
uniform, combining a double-breasted frock coat 
with red trousers. His red kepi trimmed with gold 
piping is typical of the fancy headgear sported b> 
Zouave officers, but Fils worth's kepi also has a 
regulation staff officer's hat badge with gold- 
cmbroidcrcd oak leaves around a US logo 
embroidered in gold, 

The Cadet (A2) standing by his illustrious 
leader is also bedecked in the formal-looking 
Chasseur uniform, a combination of the Cadets' 
dark blue frock coat and the trousers worn by A3. 

His kepi is also the same style as that worn hv 
A3, and the castle motif on A2's collar is a regu¬ 
lation engineer's collar insignia. It seems Ellsworth 
had his Cadets wear them on their Chasseur 
dress, either because he simplv liked the design or 
because he planned to have an engineer compam 
within the ranks of his Cadets, whose duties 
would include setting up tents. The castle 
insignia, which does not show up well in photo¬ 
graphs, has been interpreted by some historians as 
a letter TF worn by the Zouave Cadets because 
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they were originally Company II of the 60th 
Regiment Illinois State Militia. But sketches 
Ellsworth made before the war clearly show that 
the collar insignia is li castle. 

Figure A3 wears the ‘Zouave dress' of the 
regiment, worn when the Cadets gave their 
snappy drill displays. The jacket is of a Zouave 
cut, and though baggy, the red trousers are 
Chasseur pattern; not baggy enough to satisfy 
Zouave purists. 

Figures A2 and A3 carry militia knapsacks 
strapped to their backs. Made out of wood or 
pasteboard covered in black leather, these 
knapsacks arc typical pre-war and early war issue. 
The still’ construction didn't provide any ‘give’, 
and they could be uncomfortable to wear. Figures 
A2 and \3 are armed with 1855 pattern rifle 
muskets with bayonets fixed for full effect. 
Another version of the Zouave Cadets' uniform 
featured the full dress frock coat, blue-grey 
trousers and white cross hells. 

B: Privates, lUh New York Volunteer Infantry, 
1st Fire Zouaves, 1861 

These two toughs from the Fire Zouaves who 


Tniformed 5th \ cm York veterans in the early 1900s. 

Many A m eri can Ci til War ve t era n s + a ss on a t i ons me re 
act we mei! into the 20th century, and some old newsreels 
show Zouaves on parade. The 4 last man' of the 5th \ew 
York ants British-ham Private William //, MeGuffage, 
who passed a may in Chicago , Illinois, on 12 Ma y l 040, 
aged 00. His war had long been over, but another one had 
just begun, (Brian Pohanka) 

‘invaded' Washington in the early summer of 1861 
wear the regiment's first uniform. Funds to clothe 
the 11th New York had been raised by public sub¬ 
scription, and the uniforms were partly based on 
designs HI Is worth had made before the war. 
Again, they're of a Chasseur, rather than a true 
Zouave style. 

The light grey jackets faced darkish blue with 
red edgings and the light grey trousers of coarse 
jean cloth material were very stylish; the uniform 
of Francis E, Brownell, the Fire Zouave who shot 
Ellsworth's killer down, can be seen at the 
Manassas battlefield visitor centre. 

Figure BIN forage cap bears ihe brass numerals 
MZ' standing for 1st Zouaves, and above is the 
numeral \V denoting his company. On his jacket, 
which has 10 brass ball buttons down the front, 
like ^ill his comrades in the l ire Zouaves, he has 
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proudly pinned an 1860 pattern fireman's badge. 

[ lis fire-fighting heritage is also reflected in the 
distinctive red fireman's shirt which can he seen 
underneath his jacket and in his belt, where the 
white letters spell out PRFMIFR’, the name of 
his tire engine company back in New York. 

Figure B1 carries a model 1855 rifle musket 
fitted with a sabre bayonet which he carries in his 
belt. Companies A and k of the Zouaves were 
issued with 1855 rifle muskets before the regiment 
left New York, while the rest of the Zouaves 
received various Sharps rifles. Dissatisfied with 
these rifles, considering them unsuitable for 
Zouaves, many members of the 11th New York 
refused to use them and received Springfield 
muskets as replacements. 

Figure 132 relaxes nearby and, tossing his forage 
cap aside, reveals his shaved head. Before leaving 
New York for Washington, each Fire Zouave had 
a radical haircut; some went even further by 
having patriotic motifs, like Figure B2N American 
eagle, carved into the stubble. This sty Ic may have 
been influenced by the French Zouaves, who were 
renowned for shaving their heads. 

The firemen's badges illustrated on this plate 
are typical of those worn by engine companies, 
hose companies and hook and ladder companies of 
the New York Fire Department just before the 
war - and displayed proudly by the men of the 
11th New York. 

C: ! 1th New York Volunteer Infantry, 1st Fire 
Zouaves (second uniform) f 1861 
This Fire Zouaves officer ((d) and two privates 
(C2 and C3) are pictured in the debacle of First 
Bull Run, where many men of the 11th New 
York, and indeed the rest of the Union army, 
broke and ran. These three men are made of 
sterner stuff, though, as they turn to face Jeb 
Stuart's cavalry* 

The company officer (Cl), who grimly holds 
the Fire Zouaves' colours, wears a single-breasted 
frock coat adorned w ith a row of seven New York 
buttons and gold braid loops on the cuff slashes. 
Shoulder straps are dark blue edged red. Some 
officers wore enlisted men’s trousers in action, but 
Figure Cl wears full dress grey trousers with gold 
stripes edged in red. He has a model 1851 sword. 
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The grey uniform first issued to the Fire 
Zouaves (see Plate B) was of poor quality and 
quickly wore out. New uniforms were provided by 
the government, but to the 1 lib's disgusL these 
were not of a Zouave pattern and the men refused 
to wear them, line government hastily issued red 
fezzes with blue tassels and a consignment of blue 
sashes was also delivered. Figures C2 and C3 wear 
these items and the dark blue trousers, which the 
Zouaves decided to keep from the first issue of 
replacement uniforms, C2 also wears a distinctive 
fireman's shirt. 

A dark blue Zouave jacket was also issued, but 
details of ibis are unclear, and ii seems it wasn't 
widely worn at Bull Run, where most Zouaves 
(like C2 and C3) fought in their shirt sleeves. C2 
has retained the tan gaiters of the Fire Zouaves' 
first uniform and tucked his trousers into them, 
while C3 has dispensed with the gaiters and 
tucked his trousers into his socks. Both are armed 
w ith model 1855 muskets. 

The magnificent colours carried by the officer 
were presented to the Fire Zouaves by the New 
York Fire Department. Measuring 68 by 54 
inches, the colours were made out from white silk, 
wiih the details, including items of firemen's 
equipment, painted on. The staff has a metal 
halberd at the top which looks like a fireman's 
axe. 

Saved from capture at Bull Run, the colours 
were placed in the collection of the New York 
State Division of .Military and Naval Affairs after 
lhe war, hut around I960 they went missing. As 
this book was being written, the long-lost 11th 
New York colours, some of the most colourful 
carried in the Civil War, were found rolled up in 
a cardboard box. As this book went to press, the 
colours hadn't been unrolled because the silk 
could be very fragile, and their future had yet to 
be decided. 

/): Tiger Rifles , Company if 1st Special 
Battalion Louisiana Infantry, Bull Run, 1861 
Taking part in the action against Burnside's 
Rhode Island Brigade at Bull Run, these three 
Zouaves epitomise the fearsome reputation of the 
Tiger Rifles, who were probably the only 
company in the 1st Special Battalion dressed as 
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Zouaves, Figure D1 is a Tiger corporal who wears 
the unit's blue Zouave jacket decorated by 
tom beaux in red tape. It has been claimed that the 
Tiger Rides were issued both blue and brown 
jackets, but in fact blue was the only issue. Some 
jackets quickly weathered and faded to a brown 
colour because of the poor quality of the dye. 

Figures 1)2 and 1)3 have discarded their 
jackets, and many Tigers, like the trio depicted 
here, wore red shirts, possibly inspired by several 
'Tigers {including their commander, Roberdeau 
Wheat) who had served with Garibaldi's famed 
‘Red Shirts 1 before the Civil War. The blue 
striped trousers are the most distinctive part of 
the Tiger Rifles’ uniform, and it is said they were 
made out of hard-wearing bed ticking. 

Figure 1)1 and one of the Tiger Rifles privates 
(1)2) have tucked their trousers into gaiters, while 
the other private (1)3) has tucked his trousers into 
distinctive striped socks that wouldn’t look out of 
place on a modern day basketball player. 

One contemporary account says that the red 
fezzes with blue tassels worn by the Tiger Rifles 
resembled skull caps, and sonic devil may care 
Tigers, like 1)3, adopted the habit of wearing 
straw hats, sometimes with a patriotic motto on 
the headband. The Tigers were armed with 1841 
pattern Mississippi rille muskets, a very dis¬ 
tinctive looking weapon. But 1)2 has dropped his 
musket, preferring to go at the Yankees with just 
his Bowie knife. This rugged veteran with the 
eyepateh has a Colt revolver tucked underneath 
his waist-belt. 

El: Private* Charleston Zouave Cadets, 1861 
The Charleston Zouave Cadets were a company of 
'Southern Zoos-Zoos’ who became a part of the 
First Regiment of Rifles South Carolina 1st 
Regiment of Rifles. These smart young volunteers 
from some of* the best families in Charleston were 
inspired by the ideals I’11sworth had drummed 
into the United States Zouave Cadets. If they 
were seen even entering a bar, they were thrown 
out of the company, hut the compensation for 
staying sober was this smart grey uniform 
trimmed in red and cut in a Chasseur style. Note 
the kepi with a small crown. Some Cadets 
favoured wearing a small brass palmetto tree 


insignia on their kepis. The Cadet is armed with 
an 1841 pattern Mississippi rifle musket. 

E2: Privatet Albany Zouave Cadets , 1861 
Th e sm a r t A l ba n y Zona \ e Cad ets a I so hea v i 1 y 
imitated the United States Zouave Cadets, and 
they later became Companv A, 10th Regiment, 
New York State Militia. Ilis kepi carries the brass 
numerals VAZC’ and note how the figure's 
trousers are baggy at the top and taper 
downwards. His black leather waist-belt carries 
t he ever popu 1 ar 4 SN Y ' be11 buckle w hich 
Confederates are alleged to have claimed stood for 
4 Snott\ Nosed Yank’ and not 'State of New York’. 

E3: Corporal, Salem Zouaves, 1861 
Arthur F. Deveraux was a former business partner 
of Klmer F. Ellsworth, and when the former was 
elected captain of the Salem Fight Infantry, in 
1861, the unit was quickly transformed into the 
Salem Zouaves. 'The smart new Zouave uniforms, 
with trousers, vests and jackets made out of navy 
blue woollen twill fabric, were delivered in June 
1861. Interesting features of this uniform include 
the collar trimmed in red leather and the unusual- 
looking gaiters which have lace-up outer seams 
secured by a white porcelain button. Figure E3N 
kepi bears the initials \SZ\ but some Zouaves still 
carried the old Salem Light Infantry initials, 
‘SIT, on their headw r ear, 

El: Private t Irish Zouaves , Company k, 69th 
New York State Militia, 1861 
r Fbe onh distinctively Irish feature of Meagher’s 
famed Zouave company was their green sashes. 
Their jackets were standard Zouave style with red 
tombeaux. It was thought that Company k wore 
green vests underneath their jackets, but as illus¬ 
trated on Figure FI, they w f erc blue with red trim 
like the jackets. Caps and trousers were of the 
same stvlc as those worn b\ the rest of the 69th 
New York, 

The rest of Figure FI’s uniform is standard 
and this Zouave fights barefoot, a Gaelic habit 
which some members of the 69th indulged in at 
First fiu 11 Run, 

Against the heat hcN covered his forage cap 
with a white cloth havelock. Originated b\ British 
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general Sir 1 lenrv 1 lavdock and worn by British 
soldiers in the Indian Mutiny, Havelocks were 
popular with troops in the early stages of the Civil 
War. Figure FFs is a part of a consignment sent 
b\ patriotic New York ladies. 

Company k were reported to have been armed 
with pattern 1816 muskets rifled and converted to 
the Maynard primer system. Figure FI, though, 
has chosen to arm himself with an 1842 pattern 
smoothbore musket, the main arm of the 69th. 

12: Corporal, 9th New York Volunteer Infantry, 
//awkins * Zo naves, 1862 

Hawkins 1 Zouaves never wore baggy red trousers, 
but a matching uniform of blue trousers and 
jacket. These trousers were always of a narrower 
cut than ihe truly voluminous Zouave style, and 
when the regimen I was formed the men wore 
straight trousers and jackets without tombeaux. By 
1862, though, the United States Quartermaster 
Department was issuing Hawkins' Zouaves 
uni forms like the one worn by Figure F2. Ilis 
jacket is trimmed with red tape and a narrow strip 
of red cord at the edge. This uniform became 
standard issue for other regiments, including the 
164th New York. Surplus 9th New York uniforms 
were also worn by some post-war Militia units, 

13: Sergeant, IOth New York Volunteer 
Infantry , National Zouaves, 1862 
From 1861 to 1862, the National Zouaves were 
issued with n o f e w c r than t h r e e d i f f e rent 
uniforms. The first, made out of dark blue 
flannel, quickly wore out and the second, though 
in heavier material and featuring a brown jacket, 
fared little better. The distinctive third uniform, 
shown here, was a great improvement. Note the 
unusual red and gold down the trousers and the 
regimental cap plate attached to the front of his 
turban. Some National Zouaves sported these 
plates on their turbans, a feature unique to the 
10th New York. 

67 ; Private , 8th New York Volunteer Infantry , 
Duryee's Zouaves, 1862 

Of all Civil War Zouave regiments, Duryee’s 
Zouaves were one of the most authentically 
dressed. When foreign war observer General Prim 


of the Spanish Army inspected the 5th New York, 
he said they looked exactly like the 2nd Regiment 
of French Zouaves, G1 wears his dark blue jacket 
over a distinctive shirt vest a strip of red tape 
running down the middle. Ills baggy trousers are 
cut in the full Zouave style, based on the baggv 
trousers known as se roue Is worn by native North 
Africans, In their most basic form, se roue Is were 
simply two large pieces of cloth joined together, 
with openings for the legs. His trousers arc tucked 
into jambicres, gaiters laced up with leather 
thongs and worn over white gaiters. Ills waist 
sash has been wrapped in such a wav that the 
inverted W's at the end of the sash hangs down 
over Ins left leg. 

Wrapping their sashes this way was a 5th New 
York speciality. His fez is trimmed with a thin 
strip of yellow Tape on the bottom also a feature 
on many fezzes worn by other Cavil War Zouave 
regiments. 

G2 & G3 ; Sergeant John I L Berrian & 

Sergeant Andrew B. Allison, 5th New York, 
Games' Mill, 1862 

Maddened by the death of his brother, killed 
earlier at Gaines’ Mill, Sergeant Berrian (G2) has 
snatched up the 5th New York’s regimental 
colours and marched 50 paces in front of the 5th N 
line to defy the enemy. Inspired b\ this action, 
national colour bearer Sergeant Andrew B. Allison 
(G3) has come up to stand by his side. 

Union regiments carried both regimental and 
national colours, and the 5th New York's regi¬ 
mental colour carries the coat of arms of New 
York with the regimental inscription USth 
N.Y.S.V.’ in gold on a red scroll. The 5th New 
Ycirk N tX)s wore Zoua ve uni forms vv i t h d i s~ 
linaive gold trimming. Figures G2 and G3 have 
gold sergeant’s stripes on a red background. They 
have gold chevrons on their cuffs and their 
tombeaux arc also edged in gold. 

HI: Office r, II th / n d ian a V olunteer In fan t rj t, 

H a Hace V Zona ves, 186 / 

The more sober nature of western Zouave regi¬ 
ments is depicted in this grey uniform, based on 
an original illustration of Colonel Lew Wallace. 
‘There was nothing of the Algerian colours in the 
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uniform, our outfit was of the tamest grey/ wrote 
Wallace about the first clothes of his regiment. 
But with his flowing Havelock, Zouave jacket and 
white trousers tucked into black boots, Wallace 
still manages to look pretty spectacular 

If2: Private* 11th Indiana Volunteer hi fan try, 

H a Ha ce \s /o it a ves , 1863 

Strangely, the first grey uniform of Wallace's 
Zouaves is better known than the second uniform 
Figure M2 is outfitted in, which the regiment 
wore for a longer time. The later uniform was 
adopted around December 1861, and the men 
served in it for the rest of the war. They wore 
their original red forage caps until they were 
replaced with blue ones, and the very dark blue 
Zouave jackets featured distinctive ‘drooping 
flower' tom beaux on the chest, variations of which 
are common in the uniforms of several western 
Zouave regiments. Trousers were standard army 
issue blue kerseys, often worn tucked into tan 
coloured gaiters, 

113: Private, 76th Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, Keystone Zouaves, 1863 
The 76th Pennsylvania and the Collis’ Zouaves 
were the only Pennsylvania Zouave regiments who 
wore close approximations of Zouave dress. The 
light blue trousers and dark blue jackets made the 
76th’s uniform particularly attractive. It was fur¬ 
nished by the Schuykill arsenal in Pennsylvania. 
An unusual feature of the jacket is the false sk\ 
blue vest front stitched into it. 

I: Pennsylvania Zouaves* 1863 
This plate is an informal grouping of two of 
Pennsylvania’s other Zouave regiments. Figures 11 
and 12 are a private and vivandicrc from the 72tul 
Pennsylvania Baxter’s Fire Zouaves, while Figure 
13 is a sergeant from the 23rd Pennsylvania, 
Birney’s Zouaves. 

Baxter’s Zouaves wore dark blue jackets 
trimmed with red over elaborately trimmed shirts 
or vests. Figure II wears a sky blue vest under his 
jacket which is ornamented with brass ball 
buttons. Baxter’s Zouaves wore either the regu¬ 
lation forage caps or McClellan Chasseur style 
kepis. Their trousers were light blue and had 


smart red stripes running down the side seams. 

The vivandiere sports a jaunty blue liberty cap 
styled on woollen caps worn bv patriots in the 
American Revolution. She wears a Zouave jacket 
and a skirt slipped over a pair of regulation 
infantryman’s sky blue trousers, T he vivandiere’s 
jacket displays a green hospital steward's chevron, 
but in case of trouble site also carries a small 
sword and pistol at her belt. Moving on to the 
sergeant, the elaborate tombeaux at the bottom of 
Figure 13's jacket was a distinctive feature of 
Birney’s Zouaves, as was the delicate piping on 
the cuffs. The sergeant has a sash around his 
w aist as a mark of rank, 

f: Officers ami Private* 163th New York , 2nd 
Battalion Duryee Zouaves , 1864 
The extravagant privately purchased uniforms 
worn bv Figures J1 and J2 make standard Zouave 
uniforms look positively tame. Hie illustration of 
Figure JI is based on the jacket worn b> Felix 
Agnus, second commander of the 165th New 
York, This spectacular uniform was tailored by 
Brooks Brothers in New York, who imprinted 
their label on the trouser buttons. The jacket is 
positively laden with red tape and gilt trim, with 
sleeves slashed to the elbow and secured by If) 
brass buttons. 

The kepi, with a scarlet top and black band, 
has a gilt-embroidered posthorn on the front 
enclosing a silver ‘Z\ The rust red trousers are 
heavily pleated at the top and have gilt deco¬ 
rations around the pocket. The trousers are worn 
over a pair of gaiters, a habit popular with Zouave 
officers. 

Figure 12 wears a more subtle uniform, but for 
all that it’s still spectacular. Note that the top of 
Figure |2's kepi is higher than Figure JFs, and 
the visor displays a gilt chin-strap. The jacket 
again features elaborate red and gilt trim, and of 
special interest is the elaborate detail around the 
shoulders. Figure J2’s white vest has brass buttons 
set off with a bow tie, and Iris trousers arc also 
worn over white gaiiers. 

Figure J3 is on guard duty, 165th New York 
Zouaves were only allowed to wear turbans on 
guard or at the special request of officers. I hey 
were also expected to keep their equipment 
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scrupulously clean, and could he fined 25 cents 
fur not having shiny brass work. His shirt vest, 
with a single button at the neck, bears the brass 
initials T) 1 and L Z' of his beloved regiment. 

A7; Private* 44 th New York , Ellsworth s 
Avengers f 1864 

The uniform of the famed Avengers was certainly 
heavily influenced by those worn by the Albany 
Zouave Cadets (see Plate E). The 44th was a dis¬ 
tinctive-looking regiment: note the red shirt with 
its light blue trim. He has been fortunate in 
retaining the full Zouave uniform including the 
dark blue Chasseur pattern trousers with red 
stripes; some Avengers had to wear the regulation 
New York fatigue uniform also issued to them 
because hard campaigning meant their Zouave 
uniforms wore out. Photos taken in Alexandria, 
Virginia, in 1864 show some Avengers wearing 
their Zouave jackets with regulation light blue 
trousers. No Zouave ever gave up his uniform 

easily. 

K2: Private* 140th New York Volunteer 
Infantry^ 1864 

This proud private, a veteran of the fight at 
Saunders Field, chooses to wear his fez with the 
bottom trimmed in yellow tape turned up. The 
140th were one of the Union regiments 'trans¬ 
formed' into Zouaves late in the war, and wore 
their uniforms with pride until the end. 'The 
cloth is by far better material than any clothes 
issued before/ wrote one private. 'It is of good 
quality the color dark blue trimmed with redd 
Another private said he thought the uniform was 
'the easiest and most comfortable dress worn’. 

K3: Sergeant, 146th New York Volunteer 
Infantry, Garrard V Tigers* 1864 
The new uniforms received by the men of the 
146th New York were the style worn by the 
Tirailleurs Algeriens, or Turcos, of the French 
army native colonial troops who fought with the 
same tenacity as Zouaves. The light blue uniform 
trimmed in yellow shown here is very similar to a 
classic Zouave uniform, hut the trousers lack quite 
the same bagginess. Colonel Kenner Garrard of 
the 146th Was ordered to Washington to oversee 


the production of the uniforms and the men were 
extremely happy with them. The regimental his¬ 
torian wrote that the 10-foot long waist sash 
provided the men with 'great comfort and 
warmth’. 

LI: Private , 114th Pennsylvania^ Coll is 1 
Zouaves t 1864 

The 1 141h Pennsylvania were a particularly fine 
looking outfit, and as Meade’s Headquarters 
Guard at the end of the war they were also one of 
the most photographed Zouave regiments. This 
Zouave is dressed in classic 114ih style. His jacket 
is trimmed with red worsted lace tombeaux, 
daintier than the red tape used by other Zouave 
uniforms. Also note the delicate red cord trefoils 
above the blue cuffs. Until original 114th 
uniforms were unearthed, l he colour of the cuffs 
couldn’t be verified, because the light blue reg¬ 
istered white in period photographs. 

Coll is’ Zouaves’ trousers were of a narrower 
Chasseur pattern than traditional Zouave trousers, 
colourful!} ornamented with yellow designs 
around the pockets. 

L2: Vivatnliere* 114th Pennsylvania, Col/is * 
Zouaves, 1864 

This figure is based on the dress of French Mary, 
the Civil War’s most famous vivandiere. She 
wears a standard 114th Pennsylvania jacket and a 
civilian hat decorated with feathers, 1 ler skirl is 
worn over 114th red Chasseur trousers, and she 
carries Uie classic trademark of vivandieres, a 
small barrel used to dispense nips of liquor to 
tired soldiers. On her belt she carries a bolstered 
pistol, but whether French Mary ever had to use 
hers is not known. 

L3: Private t 185th Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry t 1864 

Part of the ISSth’s uniforms were manufactured 
and imported from France, but they weren’t orig¬ 
inally intended to be Zouave uniforms. The 
American government had imported 10,000 
French Chasseur a Pied uniforms, but the jackets 
were found to be too small for brawny Americans. 
Some of the larger-sized Chasseur trousers were 
suitable for a Zouave regiment, though, and they 
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went to the 155th Pennsylvania. Completing the 
outfit, the capes supplied with the Chasseurs a 
Pied uniforms were converted into Zouave jackets 
for the 155th Pennsylvania. Bright yellow 
tombeaux were added to these jackets, and false 
vest fronts were stitched in. The result was an 
unusually attractive uniform, popular with the 


men, 'The exchange to the Zouave uniform from 
the plain blue infantry uniform was enjoyed 
immensely/ wrote the regimental historian. Figure 
L3 wears a blanket roll over his shoulder, a 
met It od po p u 1 a r wit h C i v i 1 Wa r soldi e r s fo r 
carrying their blankets, with personal effects rolled 
up inside. 
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Notes sur les planches en couleurs 

\ l.e Colonel L.lmer I'. I 1 ] Its worth et sex United Zouave Cadet* LHfiO. Bizarre mem. 
KI Is worth ne e hoi sit pas d'ha hi Her ses bommex en pan tit ion tx>uftanr el leu comme 
les s. rills Zouaves mais sex liummex poriaicni un Liniforme qui rcssemblait plus a 
llTui des Chasseurs dc I'armce framgaise. Ellsworth. Al, porte sa prupre version de 
I'uni forme des Cadets Chasseurs avec un pardessus it double bout outrage el un 
pan talon rouge. A 2 porte egalement !'uni forme dts Chasseurs des United States 
Zouave Cadets alors que \3 porte TU'tii forme Zouavtf du regiment pone lorxque 
les t mulcts faisaient des parades d'exerdee. 

li Ces dens Zouaves de la Meme New T ork Volunteer Infantry, les 1st Lire 
Zouaves. portent le premier uniforme du regiment a vet: Line tegere vesie grise au\ 
paremeni* bleu fonee el un pan talon grix elatr. Ue e.dol de la figure Bl porte les 
numeros en euivre 'II 'Z' qui signifient 1st I’ire Zouaves et la lettre dc cuivre ' V 
l[lj i imlitjLu- sa eompagnie La figure B2, asxis sur le trottoir, s'esl rase l;i tele el un 
nip le ;i Lie sculpte dans ses cheveux en hrmsc. Ces coupes dc cheveux hors du 
eorrimun etaieru pern etre influcncees par les Zouaves franca is qui a vaieri t ta 
reputation de sc raser la tete. 

C In officier des Lire Zouaves ct deux tmupiers represents a la baiaille de first 
Bull Run. I .'olfieier CL qui lient avec determination I'eiendard des Fire Zouaves, 
porte un pardessus a h on tonnage simple dors que les deux Zouaves portent 3c 
second uniforme lies Fire Zouaves. Ces uni formes remplaeem les premiers uni 
formes du regiment, qui etaient de mauvaise qualite et s'usaient vile. C2 el i J 
portem les nouveaux uni formes mee leurs celeb res chemises de pompiers I x 
magnil'sque ctcndard porte par I'nJTickr survecul a la guerre mais dispami durant 
lex annees f>U. Mais peu avant la mist sous presse tie ec livrt, on le irouvj cnroulc 
dans une boite en carl on. 

IT Les iroix Zouaves ile cettc planche inearnent Ea reputation elTrayanie du 


Farbtafdrt 

\ Oheisl Kliner l F.llsworth und seine United Zouave Cadets im Jahr I860- 
Seltsamerweise hatte si eh K1 Is worth gegen die A uss tattling seiner Manner mil 
weit gesclinittcnen I Insen und einem L'es etitsehiedcn. wie e* eehten Zuaven 
entsprochen hatte. xondern seine Manner frugen stmtdessen tine Uniform, dit¬ 
cher an die Chasseurs tier fran/bsixehen Armee erinnertc. I.llswurih, At, tragi 
seine eigene Version der Chasseur Uniform tier Cadets. hei Jer ein /weirethig 
gekndpfter £i eh rock mil roten Hoscrt kombinieri ward. \2 iriigt auch die 
Chasseur-L nifbrm der United States Zouave (.adets, wohingegen Ad im 
"Zuavendress" des Regiments aufiritt, der ge-iragen w'urde. wenn die Kadciren /'Ll 
K x cr/ ie rh bun gen an t ra ten. 

II ] >icse bdden Zuaven der llth New York Volunteer Infantry, den ersteti 
U esc hut/ Zuaven, tra gen die erste Uniform des Regime ms. die a us hdlgrauen 
jaeken mil dunkclhlaueii Anlsehliigen mu! hellgrauen Mosen hestebt Das kippi 
der Figur atir AhEiildung BL inigt die Messing/iftern "IFZ”, die liar "Li Lire 
Zouaves 1 ’ sicken. Der .Messingbuehstabe "A" gibt die kompanie an. Die Ligur 
aul Abbildung Hi, die aul dem iSurgersteig sit/t, luiT einen kahlgesehorenen kopf. 
wobei ein Adler in die Stopped! einrusicrt wurde, Dicse rceht radikalc 1 iaartraeht 
spiegell wahrschunlieh den FinfluH der fran/osiseheu Zuaven wider, die iur ihre 
kahlgesehorenen kopfe Ikkannl waren 

t. Ivin Offi/ier der Fire Zouaves und /wei (felretic hei der Sdllaehl von First Hull 
Run. Der Off]/ter Cl, der eisem die 1’lagge der Fire Zouaves hall, tragi einen 
einreihig gekndptien Gehroek, wahrend die beiden Zuaven-GefreJten die /weile 
t niform der Lire Zouaves Ira gen, Dicse Lmtormen iraten an die St elk der ersten 
Wniformen des Ki-gimenis. die von xchleehter Quaiitat und raseh iibgetrageii 
warert. i l und C3 tragen die lieue Uniform mil den beriihmtcn 
Sehut/enhemden Die eindrueks voile Flagge. die vom Offi/ier get rage n wird. 







Wheats First Special Battalion. DJ, un Tiger Corporal, porte la veste Zouave 
lik iu- tit; I'unite alms, que D2 et D3, qui son I ttms deux tie simples soldats, imt 
abandonrte leur veste et se contentcnt de porter une chemise rouge. Plusteilrs 
Tii're* axaient xervi suits les 'Chemises Remits de Garibaldi avant la guerre. 
Homme 1)3, certains 1'litres ne purtaient pas k L lev mais un chapeau de paille avec 
une devise patriot ique stir te decant. Le celeb re pamalon rave porte par IcsTigres, 
dit on, emit en solidc mile A mat el as 

I. Li est un Charles tun Zouave Cadet, membre tU- la compjgnic ties Southern 
Zouaves qui furem incorporcs dans lc South Carolina First Regiment of Rifles 
Leur L-lug.uu i.mliirme gris ganse ile rouge el ait coupe dans un styh Chasseut 1 . 
F2 vs! un Albany Zouave Cadet hah tile avec elegance et son kepi pcirie Jus left ires 
' V/C en ativre L2, un Caporaf des Salem Zouaves, porte un uniforms de lairte 
bleu marine a tee un col ganse de cuir rouge. 

L LI. un -Simple sold at des Irish Zouaves, 69th New York Slate Militia, porte 
une cciitturc verte et une ves-te tie style Zouave. Le restc tie son unitorme cor 
respond a I'unilorme standard disrribue au 69th New York, FI se bit pieds mis, 
une habitude gachqitc que certains membre du 69 rh New Y ork avaiem adoptee a 
First I hi 11 Him, Four eombattre la chalcur il a couvert son ralot d'un morceau tie 
tissu Mane nomine 'HavetodC I .a Figure F2 est un simple sold it du 9th New York 
Volunteer Infantry, Haw kin's Zouaves, mais son pamalon cst coupe plus einut 
quu le vrai pantalon des Zouaves. Les uni formes des Hawkins' Zouaves en surplus 
etaiem puftes par eemines unites de la millet a pres la guerre, La Figure 15. It 
Serpent des 10th New York, National Zouaves, porte une plaque de kepi dis 
rinetive surson turban, qui hlctitifie son regimenl 

G fhtrmi tuus les regiments de la Guerre Civile* le 5th New York Volunteer 
Infantry, Dunce's Zouaves, portaii L’uniformc le plus authentique I c pantdort 
de I'd esi coupe scion le style tres boufTimt cl enlunue dans scs jambieres de cuir. 
Les am res figures de cette ptanche stmt Le Net gent John EL Bern an (G2) et lc 
Serpent Andrew B Allison (G3), les dcuv porte etendard du 5th New York a la 
bataille de gains Mill, qui sc detaeherent du Iron! du 5ih New York el defierem 
I'enncmi. Leur uniforme porte des ganses thirties bien reconnaissablcs. 

H Hi est tin officio r des Wallace's Zouaves el cette figure est inspires- d'un 
purlrais du nmmuml.iiit du regiment, le Colonel Lew Wallace. La figure 
112 porte Eu second uniforme des \\ allace's Zouaves, adoptc eft 1861 et que le 
regiment conserva ptsqu'a la lot de la guerre. 113, un Simple soldat du 76ih 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, les keystone Zouaves, prole I'unilorme Zouave 
purl ten Herein cm ait ray ant dt: son regiment, fabrique par I'arserul Schuvkill en 
Pennsylvanie. 

I La figure 11, un Simple sold at du 72nd Pennsylvania, Baxter's Lire Zouaves, 
porte one veste bleu foricc ganscc de rouge et un pant a Ion bleu ciel, La Figure 
Vivandiere 12 porte un 'calm du la lihertc' bleu et dfronte inspire du eouvre-ehef 
que purtaient les pal notes durum la Revolution Americainc. F3, le Sergent des 
BtmeyN Zouaves, 23rd Pennsylvania, porte une ceinlure com me marque de son 
rang. Son kepi, de mod el e Met del bn, est ganse de rouge, 

j Les evtravagants uni formes acbeies en price et portex par ces ofliciers du 105th 
New York, Second Battalion Dttryee Zouaves, font pa rail re les uni formes 
standard des Zouaves Eden (ernes. I .'illustration de funiforme tie Jl esi basec sur 
la veste portec par Felix Angus, second commandant du 165th New York Cette 
veste a des munches cfevees jusqu'au coude et retenues par 10 boutons de euivre. 
La veste pttrite par J2 comptirte cgakmenl de riches ganses rouge et ur et son kepi 
a Line bride doree. J3, un Simple soldat du 165th New York, monte lu garde et 
purte sun nuntsquci un position presentee, 

k kL un Simple soldat du 44th New York, l.tlsworhl's Avengers, piorre un 
uniforme tres influence par ecus que portent les Albany Zouave Cadets. Sa 
chemise est particulierement rcmarquable avee sa ganse bleu ciel et il porte 
egulcmcm un puntabn de style Chasseur .nee ties rayures rouges K2, un Simple 
si i Id a I du 140l!i New York Volunteer Infantry, fait panic de fun des regiments de 
rUniun ’transformer 1 en Zouaves vers la fin de la giu m- K,f un Simple soldai du 
146th New York Volunteer Infantry, Garrard's Tigers, porte un style d'uniforme 
pfrrte par les I ureos de I’ Armee I rancuise. les troupes eoloriiales qui sc hurttrent 
avee la mettle tenaeite que lev Zouaves, 

L Le tissu de ['uniforme du 114th Pennsy lvania, Collis Zouaves, que porte LI, fut 
importe du France duranl route la guerre, Le pantalon de style {ihasseur est orne 
de motifs j nines amour lIcs poehes. L2, la Vivandiere du 1 Hth Pennsylvania, 
s'inspire des images de French Mary, l.i plus celehre Vivandiere de la Guerre 
Civile Amencaine. f.llc porte une veste standard du 114th Pennsylvania et die 
porte sa jupe par dessus un pantalon du 114th. 1.3, uii Simple soldat du 155th 
Pennsylvania, porte tin uni forme adapte des Chasseurs a pied Id 0(H) de ces 
uni formes furem importer de France mais on se rend it compte que beaucoup 
d'entre eu\ ctaient irop petits pour les Amcricains. Certains purent ccpendam 
etre adapter en unilormes du 155th Pennsylvania. 


liberlebtc /war den krteg, ging jedoch in den Oder Jahren des zwanzigstert 
Jahfhunderts vertoren kur/ bev.or das vorlitgende lluch in Drncl 
entdeckle man sic jedoch /.usammcngerollt in einem karton. 

D Die drei Zuaven auf dieser Farbtafel verkbrpern den InIn-griff des 
luiLbruinlVidundcri Kuls des Y\ heat's First SpcciaE Battalion HI, un Tiger 
korporal, tragt die blaue Zuaven jacks- der kin he it, wit lire ltd I >2 und 1)1 - beidu 
Gefreitc ihre J.ukcn abgelegi ha ben und nur ihre mten Hemden tragen, Vor 
dem kricghaiLen mehreru ' Tigers" be* i Gaiihaldis "Rothemden' 1 Diettsl get an. 
\\ ic 1 1 ui I ).i ersiehtlicit, nugen einigu M I igtr" keinen E’es, soitdem Stmhhuie, am 
deren \ urdurseite patrirttische Pamlcn nt sehen wtireu. Die Ixiiihmiett gestrviflen 
llosen, die die "Tiger" iinguii, wurdert angeblith aus strapagierfahigem 
\ \ at rn i zen 1 >r i 11 ic h gemac h t 

L Jki E2 handelt es skh um eincit Clurk-Mon Zouave C.idet. cm Mhgllcd der 
Kompanie von .Southern Zouaves, die I Vi I des South Carolina First Regiment uf 
Rifles wurdtn. Ihre elegante graut l niionn mil rotem Bcsatfi w r ai im Sill del 
Chasseurs gesehnitten, L2 /eigi etnen sc hick gckleiduten Album ZoUiOu (..ulur 
Yul seincm Kiippi sicht man das Messingzdchen " YZC" K3 ist dn Corporal der 
Salem Zouaves Lr irtigi cine l niform .lus dunkclblauem YY ollstoff, deren kr.tgun 
mil rotem Lcder dngelkdt isi 

F FI /eigi einen Gelreitcn der Irish Zouaves, 6!)ih New York State Militia 
(I .andusnuli/j, tier cine grune Laillcnschjrpe und cine Jackc un Zuavciistil iriigt 
Der Rest seiner Kteidung entspridlt der Slandardaussiartung dur 69th New York, 
FI kampft bar full, eirt giilischer Brauch, deni ernige Vliiglieder der 69th New 
York bet I irs .1 Hull Run lodge leisteten Sk-iFi Kappi mit einem vveil.kn -Stoffstuck, 
"havelock" genannt, scliul/.t lIih vor der I litre Iki del' Figur auf Ahhildung 
I'2 h un dell es skh urn einen Gefreitcti der 9th New Yorker Volunteer Inlimtn, 

I fiiwktris Zouaves, seine I losen simt jedoch csiger geschiutten, ills das bei echtcn 
Zuavcn-Hosen der Fall war I nifnrmcn au> Resrbestandcn der Hawkins' Zouaves 
wurden naeb dem ki'ieg von umigen Mili/-I '.nihctien gelragcn, I )ie Figur auf dir 
Abbildung 1’3. dev Fddwebel der Mhh New York, Natiunal Zouaves, tragi tin 
chamkteristisches Regimentsmut/enabiLeichen jofsiinein Turban. 

G Von alien Regimentem im Sc/cssionskntg war die 5th New York Volunteer 
Intantrv. DuryccY Zouaves, am authcniisehsten angc/ttgen. Die Hoscit der Figur 
auf FI si ml veil iuschuirieu hilJ in I CLtergamasL-hen gesteekt, Bel dun 
Linde mi I'cguTun auf dieser Ftirbtaful handelt es sieh um I eklwcbcl John II 
Bcrrian (G2) und den Feldwtbel Andrew II. Allison (G3), die beiden 
Fthnentrager der 5th New York bei der Sehlachl von Gaines Mill .Sic 
nurse hierten vor der t idee hi si ink der 5th New York und trot/ten dem FernJ. 
Ihre l mformen mgen Jun eharakleristischen C iokl-Besat/. 

H 111 A-igl einen Ofli/ier der Wallace's Zouaves, dessen Abbildung .ml einem 
Port rat des BefehLhabers ules Regiments. Dbcrsi Lew Wallace, beruht. Die I’igur 
auf dur Abbildung \12 tragi die /weite [ mlnnn tier Wallace's Zouaves, diu 1861 
ubernornmen und von diesem Regiment bis /um K riegsende getragen wurdc. 
IU /eigt einen Gdrctten der 76th Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantiv, die Kevstoiie 
Zouaves, der die besimders ivi/w>]|i Zuaven l niform des Rcgimelites tragi. Sic 
wurde vom Sehuykill Arsenal in Pennsy lvania gefenigt. 

I Die Figur auf Abhtldung Il.ein Gdreiter der 72nd Pennsylvania, Baxter's Fire 
Zouaves, tragt emu dunkelbbue Jaeke mit rotem Besal/ und hellbbtie llosen. Die 
Y ivandiere Figur auf 12 ir.igt cine keeke blaue "I.Lbeiiy -Mut/e" 1 >se Inspiration 
da/u sta trim t von der K.opfhcdeekung r , die diu Pat riot en wall rend der 
Amerikanischen Revolution trugen 13, tier Feldwcbul tier BirncCs Zouaves, 23rd 
Pennsylvania, tragt cine .Scharpe um diu Tnille als Zetehen seines Rangs, Sein 
bajipi lolgt dem Muster des McClellan kappi und ist rot eingefalit, 

J Die aufwendigen, privat erworbenen l niformen, wie sic diese Offl/iere der 
165th New York, Second Baltalicm Dunce Zouaves, iragcri. Listen die 
Staridardunilormen der Zuaven recht unscheinbar ausschen. Die Abbilduttg der 
L niform v on J I beruht auf der Jaeke, diu vein Felix Agnus, dem /w ciicn 
Kommandeur der 165th New York, getragen wurde Die Jackenarinel sind bis 
/um Ellbogen gesehlit/t und mil Iff Messingkiiopfcn ver/iert Die jaeke der Figur 
J2 /etgt ebenso aufwendige tor- und goldfarbcne Hcsat/e, und sein Kappi vveisi 
cilien goidlkrbenen Kinm'iumen lllH’. jj, cm Gtfreiter der 365th New York, hat 
\\ aehdSenst und tragt seine Muskcle im Anschtag., 

K Kl, ein Gtfreiter tier 44th new York, l\llsvvorth's Avengers, tragt cine 
l inform, the stark von dern-n der Albany Zouates kadetten beeinllulh est. Sein 
I tumd mit dem heilblauen Besat/ isi bestinders. charakteristiseh Aulierdetn tragt 
cr 1 loseti im C.hasseur- Muster mit rnteri Streifun. K2, dn Gdreiter der I4fhh 
New York Volunteer Infantry, guhdrt einem der Regimemer der Lmon an, das 
gegen kriegseruh' /u Zuaven "umgewasulelt" wurde, K3, ein Ciefrdter dur 146ih 
Nevx York Volunteer Infantry, Cxerrard’s 'i'igers, triigt einen UniformstiL wie man 
ilm von den Tureos der iian/osisdicri Arrnee kenm, kolonialtruppen, die 
genauso verwegen wie die Zuaven kiimpf'tcn 

1, Der Stuff fur die Lnitorm der 114th Pennsy lvania, C.ollts Zouaves, wie man sic 
bei LI si eh i. wurde den gart/en Krteg uher ,ujs Frankreieh importtert. Die Hosett 
im Chasseur-Stil sind mit gellx-n Musiern um die Tasuhen bunt vuT/iert. L2: J tie 
114th Pennsylvania \ ivandsere beruht auf Bildcrn der "French Mary", der 
beriilimtesien Vivandterv ilex anierikanischen EUirgerkriegs Sie tragt cine 
stLindardmalbge Jiieke der 114th Pennsylvania, und threu Rock cragt sie uber 
einem Paar 1 l4ib-3 Insen. 1,3, ein Ciefreiter lIct 155rb Pennsylvania, tragt etne 
umfunktiunierte ( niform tier Chasseur a Pied ItMHH) dieser L niformen wurden 
aus Frankreieh importieri, worauf man leststellen muBte, dad vide davon fur die 
Amerileaner zu klcitt waren. I'.inigc lieBen sielt jetloeh /u l. niformen ftjr die 155th 
IVnns vh.ini a unirusten 
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Detailed information on the uniforms and insignia of the world's most famous military forces. The 
Elite titles cover subjects as diverse as the armies of ancient Greece and the Special Forces of today* in 
the popular Men-at-Arms format but with extended text and captions, approximately 50 photographs 

and diagrams, and 12 full-colour plates. 



ROBIN SMITH left, has been fascinated by the American Civil War since childhood. A 
freelancer living in London, he is a dedicated American Civil War re-enactor and often travels 
to the US to take part in events with the recreated 5th New York Duryee's Zouaves. He is 
abo a member of the 55th Virginia, Britain's finest American Civil War re-enactment group. 

BILL YOUNGHUSBAND was born in 1936. He was educated in Devon and studied at 
Newton Abbott College of Art. He has been interested in all things military since childhood, 
and this interest was compounded through the reading of such authors as G.A. Henty, In I 954 
he joined the Life Guards and saw service in Egypt and Cyprus, He is married with one 
daughter and currently lives in Ireland. 


COMPANION SERIES FROM OSPREY 

CAMPAIGN 

Concise, authoritative accounts of decisive encounters in military history. Each 96-page book contains 
more than 91) illustrations including maps, orders of battle and colour plates, plus a series of 
three-dimensional battle maps that mark the critical stages of the campaign. 

MEN-AT-ARMS 

An unrivalled source of information on the uniforms and insignia of fighting units throughout history. 
Each 48-page book includes some 40 photographs and diagrams, and eight pages of full-col our artwork. 

NEW VANGUARD 

Comprehensive histories of the design, development and operational use of the w orld’s armoured 
vehicles and artillery. Each 48-page book contains eight pages of full-colour artw ork including 

a detailed cutaway of the vehicle’s interior. 

WARRIOR 

Definitive analysis of the armour, weapons, tactics and motivation of the lighting men of history. 
Each 64-page book contains cutaways and exploded artwork of the w arrior's weapons and armour. 


ELITE SERIES TITLES 


1 THE PARAS. BRITISH AIRBORNE FORCES 

I940-S4 

2 THE US MARINE CORPS SINCE 1945 

3 THE VIKINGS 

4 US ARMY SPECIAL FORCES 1952-84 

5 SOVIET BLOC ELfTE FORCES 

6 FRENCH FOREIGN LEGION 
PARATROOPS 

7 THE ANCIENT GREEKS 

8 ISRAELI DEFENSE FORCES SINCE 1973 


9 THE NORMANS 

10 WARSAW PACT GROUND FORCES 

11 ARDENNES 1944: PEIPER AND 
SKORZENY 

12 INSIDE THE SOVIET ARMY TODAY 

13 US ARMY RANGERS 1942-87 

14 THE BRITISH ARMY IN THE 1980* 

15 THE ARMADA CAMPAIGN 1588 

16 NATO ARMIES TODAY 

17 KNIGHTS AT TOURNAMENT 


IS ISRAELI ELITE UNITS SINCE 1948 

19 THE CRUSADES 

20 INSIDE THE US ARMY TODAY 

21 THE ZULUS 

22 WORLD SPECIAL FORCES INSIGNIA 
33 THE SAMURAI 

24 THE OLD CONTEMPT IBLES 

25 SOLDIERS OF THE ENGLISH CIVIL 
WAR (\): INFANTRY 

26 TANK WAR CENTRAL FRONT 


27 SOLDIERS C?F THE ENGLISH CIVIL 
WAR (2): CAVALRY 

28 MEDIEVAL SIEGE WARFARE 

29 VIETNAM AIRBORNE 

30 ATTILA AND THE NOMAD HORDES 

31 US ARMY AIRBORNE 

31 BRITISH FORCES IN ZULULAND 

33 SOUTH-EAST ASIAN SPECIAL FORCES 

34 AFRIKAKQRPS 

35 EARLY SAMURAI 


ISBN 1-85532- 


lilies eont/niied on inside bode cover 

Avec annotations en fran^ais sur let planches en couleur. 
Mit deutschspraehigen Anmerkungen zu den Farbtafefn, 


SI6.95 US 
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